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Spann 


The City of Philadelphia 
has over 1,300,000 
inhabitants 


and therefore the town is a most profitable 
field for the advertiser of a “good thing,” 
or any meritorious article or enterprise, and, 
by the way, 


PHILADELPHIA 
RECORD 


prints for, and sells to these folks, more 
papers than any other journal in the city. 
At the same time it circulates largely, too, 
in four adjacent States. 

Your “good thing” will go in Philadel- 
phia by using the RECORD’s advertising col- 
umns. For rates, address 


? THE RECORD PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
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A satisfied man 
<>——is one to be envied. 


A satisfied advertiser, doubly so. 

How few comparatively there are. And why? 

Through ignorance or carelessness trying to accomplish the impossible. 

Seeking country trade through city papers, and ignoring the local count 
weekly. 

City people read city papers; country people, local country papers. 

Many an advertiser would wear a more satisfied expression if he conced: 
this fact, and acted accordingly. 

The country people of the New England, Middle and Southern States rea 
and are reached by the 1,600 local papers of the Atlantic Coast Lists. 

These lists comprise ten separate lists, so arranged that an advertiser can 
one or more, thus covering only such territory as he wishes. 


One order, one electro does the business 
Catalogue and estimates for the asking. 


ATLANTIC COAST LISTS, 134 Leonard St., New York. 
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FACTS AND FIGURES ABOUT 
OUTDOOR DISPLAY. 


By O. J. Gude 

f the O. J. Gude Company, New York) 
This is the day of display advertis- 
g, both in the newspapers and on the 
billboards. The New York papers, in 
their colored advertisements, illustrate 
st forcibly the display idea. These 
lvertisements succeed in catching the 
ttention of the 
reader whether he 
interested or 
If he turns 
pages of the 
uper he is forced 
see the display 
nnouncement, 
The immense 
uble-page ad of 
Siegel-Cooper 

Co. in the Christ 
mas edition of the 
Herald was posi- 
ve display force 
—~a magnificent 
and forceful ad to 
everybod y that 
read the Herald. 
Che cost of it, lam 

1, was $5,000. 
For less than 
s amount, how- 
ver, the an- 
incement of the 
egel-Cooper 
ning had been 
|-posted around 
eater New York 
th immense 24-sheet bills, 20 feet 
ng by g feet high, and every man, 
man and child in the city saw the 
ouncement of the opening, whether 
ey were g up-town or down- 
vh, East Side or West Side, to Har- 
1, Jersey or Brooklyn. I don’t say 
it more people saw it in one day 
than there are readers of the Herald, 
t everybody that was on the streets 
w the posters, not for a day, but fora 
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whole month. The whole principle of 
outdoor display in the fact 
that it compels attention whether the 
reader wills it or not. On account of 
its forcing publicity I believe that it 
yields to the advertiser more profit per 
dollar invested than any other medium. 
I not believe in its educational 
powers. The newspaper is the right 
place to tell people of the values,the why 
or wherefore that one thing is better 
than another, and 
it would bea 
splendid billboard 
method in itself if 
the advertiser 
bought his page or 
half-page in every 
publication every 
day, but how much 
would that cost 
forthe month? 
What product 
could possibly 
stand that expen- 
diture? Thirty 
days all over the 
town, on fences, 
billboards, etc., 
against one issue 
of one publication 
on one day, illus- 
trates this point. 
A great number 
of advertisers, 
however, have 
come to under- 
stand better the 
value of the bill- 
board. Franco- 
American soup is a notable instance, 
The proprietors are now spending pos- 
sibly 75 per cent of their appropriation 
in outdoor display,and about 25 per 
cent in new spapers and magazines, as 
against 90 per cent in magazines and 10 
per cent in display methods formerly, 
They would have made a big mistake 
had they commenced their advertising 
with a simple billboard announcement 
of Franco-American Soups. But, hav- 
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ing spent a great deal of money in the 
newspapers in educating the people to 
the fine quality of their soups, the clean- 
liness in their manufacture, and the 
reasons why they should buy canned 
soups, when the time came that the 
public £xew canned soup was a suitable 
product, and that Franco-American 
soups were best, and when numerous 
competitors came into the field, had they 
continued their old methods they would 
simply have been one of quite a few 
soup manufacturers who were doing 
some magazine advertising. But, by 
changing their plan, by being one of the 
pioneers in the use of the boards, they 
jumped into the front rank of publicity 
at a single bound, and have since stood 
head and shoulders above all competi- 
tors. The reiterated phrase, ‘‘ Franco- 
American Soups,” with the picture of 
the ‘‘chef” has been so impressed on 
the eye of the public that it cannot think 
of canned soups without thinking of 
Franco-American, and that, of course, 
has given the concern an appreciable 
impetus in trade and closed the door to 
other and newer manufacturers. 

When the commercial advertiser first 
commenced to recognize the value of 
the billboard, he had to contend against 
the old-time methods of the small town 
bill-poster, who charged as much as he 
could get and gave as little service as 
possible. The irresponsibility of the av- 
erage bill-poster, and the inability to 
tell whether he secured proper service 
or not, made the first endeavors of the 
advertiser in this direction produce but 
little result. This is all changed to- 
day. There are two large associations 
of bill-posters, one composed of the 
larger cities, the other of the smaller 
towns, the aim of each being to edu- 
cate its members to a higher stand- 
ard of doing business. Demand for 
space has become so great that it 
now pays a bill-poster to hire every 
good and available site in town. The 
method of putting out paper is as 
positive as the newspaper publication, 
the bill-poster giving what is called 
a ‘guaranteed, listed service.’’ Ev- 
ery sheet of paper is accounted for, 
and regularly inspected at least once a 
week. The price is-considerably high- 
er than it was a few years ago, but the 
betterment of the service more than 
justifies the increased expense. With- 
in two weeks from the giving of an 
order to post a million sheets of paper, 
a memorandum of where every sheet 
has been placed, in every town in the 


country, with the value of each parti 
ular stand, can be laid on the adverti 
er’s desk ! 

There are advertisers spending $1: 
ooo a month in national bill-postin 
To make a good display in the metr 
politan district—taking in New Yor 
Harlem. Brooklyn, Jersey City, Ney 
ark, etc.—for -one month will co 
about $3,000, but for that sum eve: 
man, woman and child who can rea 
and who goes into the streets, will ha 
the name of the article thus advertis: 
so thoroughly impressed upon the 
that they cannot forget it. Note t! 
present display of Allcock’s Poro 
Plaster in this city. It is a positi 
eye-focusing show that telegraphs t! 
story from retina to brain to all w! 
travel about the town. Some concer: 
spend only $500 a month and ke« 
very prominently before the publi 
Others spend a thousand or two tho 
sand a month at a particular season 
the year and a limited amount durin 
the dull months. The largest flat bil 
posting contract we have ever ha 
was $100,000 from the ‘‘ Enameline 
people, which was intended to be large- 
ly spent among the bill posters of tl 
country, but, peculiar to relate, a ver 
smal] percentage went to the bi 
boards, local disturbances with t! 
Bill-Posters’ Association, since happily 
adjusted, making-us change our plan, 
and the $100,000 was spent in othe 
ways, such as street cars and on sid 
walls of grocery stores. 

The latter is a method of adverti 
ing, the value of which has been very 
often overlooked, but it is most imp: 
tant nevertheless. The ‘‘ Enamelin: 
folks last year placed signs 5x3 
feet on the side walls of over 20 
000 grocery stores throughout t 
United States. Did this hurt the new 
papers? Oh, no—the Enameline px 
ple are doing newspaper advertisin 
When Mrs. Housekeeper goes to t! 
grocery store, probably two or thr 
times a day, the sign is right there or 
the side wall to remind her that she c: 
purchase right there the article she ha 
read about in the newspaper! Isn't 
this a help to the newspaper? H« 
foolish our friends of the printing press 
are to regard display methods of a: 
vertising as inimical to their interests 
While advertisers spend hundreds « 
thousands of dollars per year in ow! 
door display, these same people spen:! 
more hundreds of thousands in othe: 
methods. The one is positively helpfu! 
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to the other. There is no doubt that suc- 
cessful publicity is becoming more diffi- 
ultevery year. Why? For the reason 
that, while advertising does pay and is a 
ig necessity, the increased cost of ad- 
vertising during the last few years, by 
the recognition of the multitude that it 
loes pay, has sent the expense up on a 
constantly ascending scale. The more 
people that have entered the field and 
said, ‘‘ Buy my goods, they are bet- 
ter than Tommy Jones’,” the more 
space is made necessary in order that 
Tommy Jones’ voice should sound 
above the clatter of Jimmy Smith’s and 
the others that are bidding for pub- 
lic attention. Result: who stays to- 
jay? The national advertiser who 
has built a great and successful busi- 
ness in times when to advertise was less 
expensive, and who is giving a big pro- 
portion of his yearly profit back to the 
people to keep on telling them that his 
goods are better than a present or a 
prospective rival’s. Also large retail- 
ers who use the newspapers for store 
news to tell about the things that the 
multitude of buyers are actually leoking 
for. Theyare all right. It will always 
pay them to tell their story because the 
people will look for it. But your new na- 
tionaladvertiser has tocompete for pub- 
licity with these people, who naturally 
can afford to pay, and the proposition 
has reached the point now that unless 
the article is one of universal consump- 
tion, no matter how good it is, the na- 
tional advertiser had better keep his 
money in his pocket. To-day the news- 
paper man and the bill-poster, the sign 
painter and the street car man—in fact, 
every one associated with different 
methods of publicity—must become im- 
personal inthe indorsement of method, 
and seek to dove-tail one into the other 
to secure that which is best forthe par- 
ticular enterprise. Use the bill-boards 
to tell the people the name of the article, 
because you can do it with louder voice 
for lessmoney. Use newspapers to tell 
why the people should buy. Then use 
grocery stores or drug stores or tobacco 
stores to touch the elbow of the purchas- 
er. In fact, the advertising man should 
it down with the advertiser and look 
over the field and try to help him in his 
expenditure ‘to get a profitable result, 
instead of endeavoring to force him to 
spend his money in a particular method 
that is going to help only the enter- 
prise that he is interested in. The ques- 
tion to the new-comer to-day is not how 
good is your article, how cheap can 


you manufacture it, but, What is your 
equipment to enter the battle-ground 
of the giants? 


THE DOCTOR 


+>+—__—— 
OF ADVERTISING, 


The doctor who charges you $1 a 
visit will work longer and is less cer- 
tain to cure you than the one who 
charges you five dollars a visit. When 
a man is sick he knows that he must 
get well or die. He goes to a good 
doctor. The chances are ten to one 
that he doesn’t ask what the doctor is 
going to charge him, but he says: ‘For 
heaven’s sake, doctor, get me well just 
as quickly as you can. I’m miser- 
able, and I’m losing money every 
minute that I’m sick.’’ The doctor 
goes over him and finds out what is the 
matter withhim. He writes a prescrip- 
tion, or two or three prescriptions, 
straightens the man out and sends in 
his bill. But he only does the best he 
can. He may make a mistake or the 
man may be too far gone. He may 
not get well. If he doesn’t, the bill 
goes to his executors and it has to be 
paid. The advertising specialist is not 
infallible; he may make a mistake occa- 
sionally, or the business that comes to 
him may be too sick to be cured. He 
may give directions that are not fol- 
lowed. No matter what happens he 
earns his fee. The chances are that he 
will help the business to get well, just 
the same as the chances are that the 
doctor will help the man to get well.— 
Charles Austin Bates’ Criticisms. 
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NEWSPAPER AND MAGAZINE NAMES 
ILLUSTRATED. 


“THE JEWISH MESSENGER.” 
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THE READERS OF LITERARY 
JOURNALS. 
‘By Jeannette L. Gilder 
(Editor 7he Critic, New York). 

There are two kinds of advertisers ; 
those who believe in class advertising, 
and those who believe in mass adver- 
tising, or, in other words, the use of 

riodicals whose circulation runs into 
the hundred thousands and which ap- 
peal to everybody who can read or 
who can look at pictures. For certain 
articles there can be no doubt that 
quantity in circulation is better than 
quality ; but for other things—books, 
for instance, works of art, and certain 
high-grade ‘‘specialties’-—the latter 
is more desirable. 

It seems to me the most natural 
thing in the world that books should 
be advertised in periodicals that are 
read by book-lovers. dt is to such 
columns that the book buyer turns for 
information, If aman subscribes for 
The Critic and reads it regularly every 
week, or if he subscribes for the Book 
Buyer, The Bookman, The Dial or 
The Month, 1 take it for granted that 
he is interested in books or he would 
not care to read periodicals that are 
devoted almost exclusively to reviews 
of books and to the discussion of lit- 
erary matters. 

The men and women who read liter- 
ary journals are not necessarily of the 
professional class—lawyers, physicians, 
teachers or clergymen, though they 
are largely recruited from those pro- 
fessions. Bankers, brokers and mer- 
chants are as likely to be book-lovers 
as are professors. Naturally the 
wealthiest men buy the most books. 
The largest private libraries are those 
of our millionaires. I cannot speak 
with authority of the subscription lists 
of any periodicals but those with 
which I am intimately connected— 
The Criticand The Month. I know 
that their readers are composed of 
book-buyers, for I have constant proof 
of that fact. A publisher told me 
recently that he had sold more than 
two-thirds of a limited edition of a 
book on the simple mention of the 
edition in Zhe Critic, no other an- 
nouncement of it having been made 
anywhere else. A librarian wrote to 
me only a few days ago that he found 
The Critic of the greatest value to him 
in his work, as he made up his pur- 
chasing list entirely from its columns. 
Other librarians have written about 
the same thing and so have numbers 


of private buyers. It stands to reason 
that this should be so. 

There are certain English publishers 
who object to very long notices of 
their books, contending that the reader 
gets all he wants from the extracts 
printed in the paper, if they be many 
and copious. The truth of this, it 
seems to me, depends entirely upon 
the book. If the book is not worth 
reading, perhaps the reader of the 
review gets all that he wants from his 
paper. If, on the other hand, the 
book is an important and an interest- 
ing one, the reader, like Oliver, wants 
more—and goes to the book to get it. 
I do not think that a book lover is 
satisfied to let his knowledge of a book 
begin and end with a review of it, no 
matter how good the review may be. 
The better it is, the more it whets his 
appetite forthe book. It has been my 
experience that literary journals are 
the book buyer’s guides. From them 
he learns the character of the new 
books and selects such as he wants to 
become better acquainted with. 

In England the value of the literary 
journal as an advertising medium is 
better appreciated than it is in this 
country. They reach just the class 
that the publisher wants to lay his 
wares before. I never heard that the 
A theneum had a very large circulation, 
but look at its advertising patronage ! 
It has brought a fortune to Sir Charles 
Dilke, its owner. A circulation of 
from eight to ten thousand is a good 
one for a literary journal, and it ought 
to command the very best advertising, 
particularly of books, for it gives the 
publisher just the audience that he 
wants. 
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-_ ADVERTISER 

who uses about 
forty principal mediums 
of general circulation for 
a nicely-prepared adver- 
tisement asking for mail 
orders, told me recently 
that Zhe Century and 


The Ladies’ Flome Fournal 
paid hint best. 


(Fr&m January number of “Advertising,” 


published in London, England.) 
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SPECIAL SALE ADVERTISING. 
By Henry Romaine. 

There are two kinds of special sales, 
the fake and the genuine, and the 
former has the call in popularity with 
storekeepers. Almost every conceiv- 
able excuse has been invented for 
, ay sales, and some merchants in- 

ulge in a string of them from Janu- 
ary to December, until you would 
naturally think that they could only 
sell in a ‘‘special”’ way. 

Every reason has been given for 
holding ‘‘ special” sales until each and 
every excuse has become hackneyed. 
** Dissolution of partnership ”’ has been 
worked to death and made people be- 
lieve—for a time—that the formation 
and dissolution of partnership was a 
regular weekly commercial transaction. 
‘* Assignee” sale was all right at |irst, 
but it lasted too long. ‘*‘ Remova!” 
sales were good things in their time, 
until it became evident that the goods 
the buyers bought were the only things 
removed, ‘‘Fire’’ sales, the public 
soon found, were kept regularly re- 
stocked from the worst factories. And 
so ‘‘special” sales of any kind are 
now regarded with suspicion, unless 
some good, plain, plausible reason is 
given for holding them, or the firm 
making the announcement is of good 
repute and standing. 

There are, particularly in large con- 
cerns, plenty of valid reasons why 
such sales should occasionally be held, 
and good reasons p the goods 
offered can sometimes be sold at less 
than cost, and in every such case it 
would be much better, in my opinion, 
to state the facts plainly, to take the 
public into your confidence and ex- 
plain your reasons for the special sale 
and the low prices. 

Supposing, for instance, you have 
had one thousand suits of clothes 
which cost you $10 each, net. You 
have sold nine hundred of them at 
from $15 to $18. The season is over 
and you have one hundred suits left on 
your hands, You have got all your in- 
vestment back already, with a splendid 
margin of profit. Those hundred 
suits are all ‘‘velvet” to you. What- 
ever you sell them for now is clear 
profit. You don't want to store them 
until next season, for the fashion may 
be different. Better sell them at $5 a 
suit and you'll be that much in. 

Tell these facts to the public in your 
ad, and you’llsell the suits! There is 
a logical reason why you ¢an afford to 
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lose $5 each, on a hundred suits, when 
you have made already $5 each on 
nine hundred suits! There would 
not be any apparent reason for your 
selling for $5 a suit which cost you 
$10, unless your previous profits were 
explained ; but when they are ex- 
plained people will believe why you 
want to get rid of the clothing at that 
low figure, sooner than carry it over to 
ancther season when it might not sell 
at any price. 

But some people would say ‘‘ we 
don’t want to let the public know how 
much we made on the first nine hun- 
dred suits.” Why not? The public 
knows you are not in business for 
amusement, and a suit costing $10 at 
wholesale is surely worth $15 or more 
at retail! Teil the truth about both 
transactions and it will pay you. 

Selling goods in the ordinary way is 
one thing, but when it comes to what 
you call “special” sales, you must 
give special reasons for having them or 
the public will regard you with sus- 
picion. Such sweeping assertions as 
** stock must be cleared out, regardless 
of cost,” want some explanatory back- 
ing before the people can believe 
them. They don’t sound reasonable. 
Put reasons into the ads, if you have 
any reasons, and if you haven’t, don't 
try to fool the public with alleged 
*" special” sales. 
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THE VALUE 
OF 
A NEWSPAPER 
AS AN 
ADVERTISING MEDIUM 
IS DETERMINED, 
MORE OR LESS, BY THE 


CHARACTER 
OF ITS READERS, 
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THE CINCINNATI ENQUIRER, 





After the New York “Herald and 
Sun and the Chicago 7vibune, there 
are few if any more conspicuous Amer- 
ican daily papers than the Cincinnati 
Enquirer, and John R. McLean has 
made it what it is. Established some 
forty-five years ago, it was for a long 
time a commonplace Democratic news- 
paper which the people of that party 
read with confidence, while those of 
opposite political views pinned their 
faith to its neighbor—the Gazetée. In 
the war time there grew up between 
the two a sturdy journal—the Commer- 
cial, Murat Halstead, editor, which in 
importance dwarfed its competitors. 
“The Democrats all take the Enguir- 
er,” said Mr. Halstead in 1867, ‘‘ be- 
cause they know what it will say, and 
the Republicans will take the Gaze/te, 
because they know what it will say, 
but they all take the Commercial be- 
cause they ‘don’t know what in h—1 
it will say.’"" There was then at the 
westward Mr. Storey’s Chicago 7imes, 
which was for that period what the 
New York World is to-day. It gath- 
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ered the scandal and gossip of its great 
field and dished it up with head-lines 
that for their startling qualities have 
never been approached, The account 
of the hanging of a murderer who had 
given expression to hopes of salvati 

had the caption ‘‘ Jerked to Jesus, 

and other headings were of the same 
suggestive sort. Thirty years ago the 
‘*want” advertisements in Cincinnati 
were in the Commercial. About this 
time John R. McLean came into the 
management of the paper. After a 
time it was found that the Enguir: 

had head-lines as startling as those in 
Mr. Storey’s paper, and that the un- 
certain quality of its editorial and 
other remarks was not second to those 
to be gleaned from the Commercial, 
while for the small advertisements to 
be seer in its pages it soon had more 
than the Commercial and Gazette com 
bined, for it not only inserted free all 
that were brought to it, but copied 
bodily and without charge every one 
that appeared in the other Cincinnati 
apers. Of advertisements having a 
»earing more or less upon the relations 
between thesexes, the Znguirer haslong 























carried a proportion 
not approached by any 
other daily paper. A 
microscopic reproduc- 
tion of four columns is 
here shown, It was 
made froma recent is- 
sue and a few exam- 
ples of the want ads 
are printed in extenso 
on next page. The 
Enquirer's success in 
robbing a neighbor of 
the ‘‘want advertise- 
ments" has led to in- 
numerable attempts in 
other places to do the 
same thing, but in no 
other single instance 
has it been so signally 
successful. It is as- 
serted that a great por- 
tion of these small ad- 
vertisements still go in 
without charge, and it 
has come about that 
critics of the Anguirer 
urge two things against 
it. First, it gets noth- 
ing for half its adver- 
tisements. Second, for 
general advertising it 
gets the highest price 
in proportion to its cir- 
culation of any Ameri- 
can newspaper. 

For a long time it 
has been told of the 
Enquirer that it hires 
a genius in that depart 
ment, at a great salary, 
who does nothing else 
but evolve headings for 
itsnewscolumns, Some 
samples from a recent 
issue are shown on the 
preceding page. They 
donotappear toexhibit 
much of genius, wit or 
wisdom, but it is sur- 
prising to note the ex- 
tent to which thedailies 
of Ohio are influenced 
by and inclined to imi- 
tate the Enguirer’s 
work in this direction. 
In these d#¥s of one- 
cent papers, the Zm- 
guirer is sold for five 
cents. While other 
publishers almost force 
their papers upon pos- 
sible advertisers, the 
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Engqvrer prints on the back of its card 
of rather stiff advertising rates this 
uncompromising special notice : 

We desire to have it distinctly understood 
that we do not include a copy of our paper 
during the continuance of an accepted adver- 
tisement. If the paper is desired it must be 
subscribed for at the following rates: 
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~ Some of the largest advertising agen- 
cies subscribe for their copy of the 
Enquirer or get along without a file 
of the paper. 

A PRINTERS’ INK representative was 
recently talking with a Cincinnati 
newspaper man about the Znguirer’s 
Jp ULA 51%: Th hada good time; I will 
E be with you next time you ese the 4 8 125. 

JOE: We cores Sunday, same 
1, place, 7.30, MADGE AND LILL. - 
MMA L AND CLAKA B: Meet same fellows 
‘ountain Theater, next Wednes- 
day, 2PLibert Ce Linn sts., at $ o'clock sharp. 
H. Siz AND LULU desire further ac- 
in ° 











with Will and Harry, answer 


CK WHITY, of ille: Be at s. e. 
J ACK AP sixth and Plumat ? or 7.90. JENNIE. 

izS,1 am n of 22, od 
T "hati well fixed; dons fal Answer this 


ad; all answ' x 32, Hoopston, Ill. 
ENA K, of Bank st. : Sunday tL .2 where we 
first met; don’t fornes 3 let me know 
umn. CHARLEY. 
7\ AND W: evening at 7.30, same cor- 
ner. KATE aNd CLARA. : 


year. ean yes treat me sot FORSAKEN. 
DEARL, of Dayton: Will be up Wednesday 
P night at 9.30; meet me at depot. C. G. B. 

















W A aibcrcee young, a vane 
of age, that is a su scribe and can operate 
typewriter ‘A. a one yp i hE 
dential. ‘Address J _ Segeirer.— ; ae 
\V ILE Walter P. pleas. write m to Mise M 
keep olnes engngemnent. 

methods, its small week-day issue and 
its high prices for advertising. ‘‘I ex- 
pect if you should come into posses- 
sion of the Zaguirer- next week or 
next month you would go pretty slow 
about changing the present methods.”’ 
** Indeed, I should,” said he. ‘‘ What 
John McLean don’t know about mak- 
ing money out of a newspaper no one 

, 


knows.’ a 
The most charming condition that 
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comes to a newspaper man is.in that 
stage of its progress when the advertis- 
ing status has been established and it 
is no longer necessary to boom circula 
tion. There is nothing so exhilarating 
as a good, live advertising patronage. 
It furnishes the sinews of war and 
brings, too, many roses and much 
sparkle and pleasure. It comes slow 
ly, and never comes save as a reward 
for well-sustained enterprise. Hav- 
ing come, it stays and grows, just so 
long as the paper looks well and the 
publisher does not give it away. The 
nicest thing about the lotus-eating hour 
that has come to him is the fact that he 
does not have to wear his life out in 
forcing out uncounted thousands of 
poorly printed sheets. His advertis- 
ers take pride in noting that the cop- 
ies he does send out are well printed 
on pretty fair paper and are nicely fold- 
ed. It is generally conceded among 
advertising men that, although the 
Enquirer is to be found on hotel news- 
stands all over the country, there is a 
good deal of truth in the statement 
sometimes made that ‘‘that’s its circu- 
lation.’’ In the city where it is pro- 
duced the daily sale is now said to ‘be 
less than 7,000 copies, except on Sun- 
day ; and the advertising rates, which 
are stiffly held, are (for all days -but 
Sunday) pretty close to a cent a line 
for each thousand copies printed. It 
is the name and reputation of a paper, 
after all, that advertisers pay for, and 
not its circulation. 


-o 
BOOK ADVERTISING IN 1830. 

No artifice by which notoriety can be ob- 
tained is thought too abject for a man of 
letters. The publisher is often the publisher 
of some periodical work. In this periodical 
work the first flourish of trumpets is sounded 
The peal is then echoed and re-echoed by all 
the other periodical works over which the 
publisher, or the author, or the author’s co- 
terie, may have any influence. The news- 
papers are for a fortnight filled with puffs of 
all the various kinds which Sheridan enumer- 
ated, direct, oblique and collusive. The 
editors of the higher and more respectable 
newspapers usually prefix the word “ adver- 
tisement,"’ or “‘ From a correspondent,” to 
such pa: aphs. But this makes little dif- 
ference. he panegyric is extracted and 
the significant heading omitted. The ful- 
some eulogy makes its appearance on the 
covers of all the reviews and magazines, 
with “* 7imes” or “Globe” affixed, though the 
editors of the 7imes and the Glode have no 
more to do with it than with Mr. Goss’ way 
of making old rakes young again.— 7 hos. 
Babington Macaulay. 

. A 


+o 
WATCH THE RESULT. 

Watch the response to each ad. The re- 
sult of ad number one will aid you in pre- 
paring ad number two.—Dry G Econo- 
mist, New York, 
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HISTORY OF THE OREGONIAN 


OREGONIAN BUILDING IN 1853. 
Qs ; 


The 
History of 


The 
Growth of 


OREGONIAN 


Is the history of the growth of the 
“ field it covers. 


ITS FIELD 
=-? Population 
PORTLAND (Orica) + - 81,342 | E, G. JONES, 
PORTLAND’S SUBURBS . 17,800 IN CHARGE OF ADVERTISING. 


STATE, Oursive of Portiano 
(aperox.) « « « 275,000 


WASHINGTON - + + 375,000 
panos . « ‘ 100,000 
WESTERN MONTANA . 90,000 
BRITISH COLUMBIA . . 100,00 


FF 


The S.C.Beckwith Special Agency, 
Sole Eastern Agents, 


, Tribune Building, The Rookery 
TOTAL «+ + - . 1,039,142 “New York. Chicago. 
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ABOUNDING IN POINTED TRUTHS. 





ESTABLISHED IN 1793 


Ghe Yoeuturypot Getald Company, 


PUBLISHERS OF THE 
BMeereng, Grenng and Wakby Huald 
"Gio Meswlel hae" the bargust otvortation of any paper has seotonen, emnoseray ersalonryy, 


Ahhey. Soloed, Srorgetmen, Rowley, Byfieli, Medan, 
Meat Aeiobury, Morsimac and 


“abe KINDS OF BOOK WORK. 
FINE MERCANTILE PRINTING 


Mr. Rowell, 


Dear Sir:- 


2-11-97. .—— ----- GP 


I have read many addresses to newspaper men and listenef t> 


others, but the one delivered by you as printed in Printer’s Ink of Feb. 3rd 


deserves to be in the hands of every newspaper publisher. 


It was abound- 


ing in pointed truths, which if taken advantage of, means money to us all. 


Kindly wai] me two additionaé copies for newspaper friends. Enclosed 


please find stamps. 


With kind regards, 


- (BB pp 


Sf dawns Hover # 





DEPARTMENT STORE AGITATION, 

Every now and then we hear of a revival 
of the agitation of small dealers against the 
big department stores. Of course, every one 
not blinded by personal interest realizes that 
the opposition to this new industrial develop- 
ment is utterly futile. In commerce advan- 
tage to the consumer is the only test of merit, 
and since consumers find the department 
stores useful and economical and convenient 
their success is assured. There is no differ- 
ence between warfare upon these stores and 
warfare upon any technical improvement in 
the processes of production, distribution and 
exchange. Human nature being what it is 
and industrial conditions being what they 
are, it is natural for those injured or driven 
out of independent business to protest and 
complain, but society at large, while it can- 
not deny a certain amount of sympathy to 
the victims, must treat the movement as 
irrational, especially when they expect legis- 
latures to come to their aid. The depart- 
ment store has come to stay, and legislation 
against it is doomed to failure.— Chicago Post. 


diieanesnnniiliae “ 
TO BE REMEMBERED. 

The biggest dividends in the world are the 

dividends that patience pays.—Xussel/ Sage. 


HE ADVERTISED FOR FAIR. 

Wife—Be sure to advertise for Fido in the 
morn ing newspapers. 

Next day the wife read as follows int 
newspaper : 

“Ten Shillings Reward.—Lost, a mang 
lapdog, with one eye and no tail. Too fat t 
walk. Responds to the name of Fido. Sme 
like a monkey-house. If returned stuffc 
thirty shillings reward.” — 7%#-Bits. 


- 
QUALITY VS. QUANTITY. 

Mere volume of circulation is no criteri 
of value for advertising purposes. It is ' 
influence which a paper wields and the s 
cial strata in which it consequently cir 
lates, or, in other words, the character of i 
circulation, which is the true test of Ane 
ness so far as advertisers are concerned.- 
New York Sun. 


ce - 
ONE PRICE TO ALL. 

No man can successfully argue that a two 
price business is fair or just. The onl 
right way to sell goods is for one price to a! 
No business conducted on any other princi 


ple can ever attain the success that would be 


possible to it under the right method.-—¢ 47 
cago Dry Goods Reporter, 
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There are Sixteen Hundred 
Newsdealers in New York. 


They all report marked increase in the sales of 


Che Tew [Pork Cimes. 


Here are specimen reports: 


NEWSDEALER MINES, 
Fourth Ave., near 28th St. 


“We are now taking about 80 Daily, and 
Sunday 100. Last year at this time the Daily 
order was 30 and the Sunday 50.” 


NEWSDEALER EINSEL, 
58th St., near Madison Ave. 
“ The Daily and Sunday NEW YORK TIMES 


are going better every day. Every week we 
get new customers,” 


NEWSDEALER LEVY, 
Washington Place and Sixth Ave. 


“The demand for the NEW YORK TIMES is 
surprising. I never expected to see the NEW 
YORK TIMES booth so.” 


NEWSDEALER COSGROVE, 
Sixth Ave., bet. 47th and 48th Sts. 
“The NEW YORK TIMES is a great favorite 
with the people up this way.” 


The Wew Work Times. 


‘All the News That's Fit to Print."’ 


: 
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” WEST VIRGINIA "| 
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NEAR AMERICA’S HEART. 


Missouri, ILLINoIs, INDIANA and OHTO contain one-fifteenth of the tota 


area of the United States and Territories. They have nearly one-fitth of t! 


population and nearly a quarter of the newspapers. Of the ten largest Ame: 


ican cities these States contain four. 


Chicago acknowledges only New Yor 
as more populous, and the people of St. Louis are only outnumbered by thos« 
in the two cities named, Philadelphia and Brooklyn. In the whole wor 

there probably cannot be found an equal area of land so uniformly good or at 
equal population so intelligent and uniformly prosperous. In this America 


paradise for advertisers the one best daily newspaper is the Chicago 7ibun 


the one with largest sale is the Chicago News. 





PROFITABLE LITTLE THINGS. 

The ball-and-socket glove-fastener is a 
Frenchman's idea, and it nas made him rich. 
A successful invention is the double ball 
clasp for pocket-books and handbags. It is 
said that no sort of clasp can be popular un- 
less it makes a noise when it catches. Only a 
few years ago a lucky man thought of put- 
ting a couple of little strips of cork on the 
nose- pieces of eyeglasses tu make them more 
comfortable. Nearly all eyeglasses nowa- 
days have this improvement, and every pair 
pays a royalty to the inventor. The latest 
of the very profitable small inventions is the 
tin cap for r bottles, which is taking the 
place of corks; it is cheaper than the cork, 
more convenient and kéeps the beer better. 
Metal lemon squeezers are undesirable, be- 
cause the juice of the fruit acts upon the 
metal and makes a poison. Not long ago 
somebody thought of making lemon squeez- 
ers of glass, and the idea was just worth $50,- 
ooo to him. in cans are now made so that 
they can be opened by simply striking the 
top with a smart blow. As soon as he learned 
of the invention, Armour, the Chicago pack- 
er, ordered 500,000 of the cans, and the in- 


ventor is already independently wealt! 
The avtomatic inkstand, which keeps a 
equal supply of ink always ready for the pen, 
is said to — earned $200,000 ; the “shading 

en’’ has earned a sum even larger. Shox 
uttons are no longer sewed on, but are a 
oom with a metal fastener; this idea h 
peen worth a big fortune. A new contriva: 
that promises to be very profitable is a whi 
tle for bicycles, made on the principle of t! 
siren fog whistle. There was, $500,000 in t! 
wooden shoe-peg, but the inventor went i: 
sane just as wealth was pouring in upon hi: 
Another gold-producing patent was the 
verted glass ball placed over gas jets to pr 
tect ceilings. Great sums have been earne 
by the rubber pencil-tip, barbed wire f 
fences and acontrivance for shaving ice. A 
*“*hump”’ on a kook to keep it from slipping 
out of the eye has made the proprietors of 
the contrivance millionaires.—Boston Four 
nal of Commerce. 

a oe 
THE DIFFERENCE, 

Most men hate detail ; most women like it 
In advertising to women, it is almost impos 
sible to give too much information, 


PRINTERS’ INK, 


LITTLE PAPERS CAN BE BUNCHED 
IN THAT WAY ADVERTISERS 
FIND THEM PROFITABLE. 


ED 


Mr. P. T. Barry, who represents the 
ago Newspaper Union, is known 
idvertisers allover the country. His 
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the general advertiser who has sense 
(as they all have, or they cease to be 
advertisers) no longer wastes his time 
in contracting with the myriad of little 
papers printing from a few hundred to 
eight or nine hundred copies per week, 
and the way it is done appears when 





P. T. BARRY. 


liet demeang his persistent quest of 
lers, his genial manner have made 
m hosts of friends and enabled him 
lay by much substance which he 
ngs out cheerfully when a brother 
iyfarer has need thereof. 

[t is well understood nowadays that 


Mr. Barry comes along and says, ‘‘ Con- 
tract with me. I can place your adver- 
tisement in a thousand such papers and 
save you much valuable time and 
money. I can give you 800,000 circu- 
lation in a thousand different papers at 
a price that is nominal, They would 
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have to set your matter a thousand 
times; I have to set it but once. They 
would require a thousand electrotypes ; 
I need one only. The secret is, my 
company sells partly-printed sheets to 
a thousand offices, and gets pay in cash 
for the cost of the paper, but for the 
printing and the profit they retain the 
right to insert four columns of adver- 
tisements, and it is a part of this space 
that I can sell to you.” 

PRINTERS’ INK recently interviewed 
Mr. Barry, and what he said is here set 
down: 

Printers’ Ink—Mr. Barry, do you 
think the co-operative newspapers are 
good advertising mediums? 

Mr. Barry—I think for the money 
they cost there is no class of mediums 
any better for certain lines of acdvertis- 
ing. 

Printers’. Ink—What lines, for in- 
stance? 

Mr. Barry—Well, such goods as are 

urchased and consumed by the people 
in towns, villages and farming districts 
of the country. 

Printers’ Ink—How about the cost 
of advertising in the co-operatives in 
proportion to the circulation secured ? 

Mr. Barry—For a standard circula- 
tion reaching directly the homes of the 
people, as the entire circulation of the 
co-operative newspapers does, there is 
no class of circulation that can be 
bought cheaper. There is no waste 
whatever in the circulation of co-oper- 
ative newspapers, Ws-every copy is sub- 
scribed for and enters a home. This 
is, perhaps, more than can be said 
with such thorough truthfu'ness of any 
other class of newspaper circulation. 

Printers’ Ink—There are a whole lot 
of these co-operative combinations dis- 
tributed aver the country—are there 
not ? 

Mr. Barry—Yes. 

Printers’ Ink—For instance, there is 
one called the Chicago Newspaper 
Union. That isa combination of about 
how many ? 

Mr. Barry—Over 1,500 papers. 

Printers’ Ink—There is one called 
the Atlantic Coast List, I think. Is 
that larger or smaller ? 

Mr. Barry—Well, it is about the 
same, I think. A little larger, perhaps. 

Printers’ Ink—There is a combina- 
tion known as the Kellogg List. Is 
that larger ? 

Mr. Barry—Yes, that has a larger 
number of papers. 

Printers’ Ink—There is a combina- 


tion called the Western Newspaper 
Union. Is that larger? 

Mr. Barry—Yes, that is larger. 

Printers’ Ink—Are there any other 
combinations still ? 

Mr. Barry—There is a small « 
operative combination on the Pacif 
coast. 

Printers’ Ink—Any in Canada? 

Mr. Barry—Yes, there is one i: 
Canada. 

Printers’ Ink—Now, do these various 
combinations furnish partly-printed 
sheets to about the same class or sort 
of local or village newspapers ? 

Mr. Barry—About the same class. 

Printers’ Ink—Reaching about the 
same class of people? 

Mr. Barry—Reaching about the same 
class. 

Printers’ Ink—Do not some of these 
lists claim to supply,on the whole, a bet- 
ter class of papers than the others do? 

Mr. Barry—Well, I don’t think | 
would like to make any invidious com- 
parisons in that way. They are al! 
conducted with honesty, ability and 
system. 

Printers’ Ink—I judge, Mr. Barry, by 
what you say that although you might 
claim some of these combinations of 
papers are better than the others, yet, 
on the whole, they come pretty near to 
being all about equaily good ? 

Mr. Barry—Well, I should say that 
all co-operatives are the same in kind, 
and yet each combination has a con- 
stituency somewhat different from the 
others, and there may be a choice be- 
tween them for this reason. 

Printers’ Ink—The papers of largest 
circulation are issued in most densely 
populated communities—are they not ? 

Mr. Barry—Yes, in denscly populat- 
ed communities, where very large cities 
are sufficiently distant. I regard the 
great middle belt of country running 
west from the State of Ohio to the 
Rocky Mountains as the best field for 
the co-operative papers, and it was here 
they originated about the year 1864. 

Printers’ Ink—The best co-operative 
circulations, you think, then, are in 
Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Wisconsin, 
Iowa, Nebraska, Minnesota, South Da 
kota and Michigan ? 

Mr. Barry—Yes; I think these States 
are pre-eminent as a field for the class 
of papers that are supplied by the co- 
operative companies, because of popu- 
lation and other exceptionally favor 
able conditions. 

Printers’ Ink—How many papers are 
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published on the co-operative plan— 
the sum total of all? 

Mr. Barry—Somewhere about 8,500. 

Printers’ Ink—Is the popularity of 
the plan still growing ? 

Mr. Barry—Yes, and the average cir- 
culation per paper is increasing. 

Printers’ Ink—As a rule, if a pub- 
lisher has once adopted the co-opera- 
tive plan he sticks to it? 

Mr. Barry—As a rule, yes. 

Printers’ Ink—The feeling against 
the co-operative paper, as I understand 
it, and as shown sometimes in editorial 
associations, is manifested by people 
who have not tried that plan ? 

Mr. Barry—As a rule, that is the 
case, and the steady improvement of 
the system has triumphed over preju- 
dice and opposition of all kinds. 

l’'rinters’ Ink—What would you say 
is the principal reason why it is better 
for an advertiser to have his advertise- 
ment inserted on the co-operative side 
in preference to the home side ? 

Mr. Barry—The work is better done. 
rhe advertiser is saved the expense of 
corresponding with a great number of 
separate offices, and the expense of 
electrotypes, if any are used, is an im- 
portant consideration. The co-oper- 
ative system lifts the standard of the 


country newspaper fully 4o per cent 
higher than it ever could be if the plan 


did not prevail. The improvement in 
character and quality of reading mat- 
ter operates to the advantage of the 
advertiser and the subscriber as well. 

Printers’ Ink—I understand you that 
of two papers of about the same im- 
portance, published in situations giv- 
ing about an equal chance for success, 
the co-operative paper is, as a rule, the 
better paper and secures the better cir- 
culation ? 

Mr. Barry—Yes, it is the better pa- 
per and more eagerly sought for by the 
readers of that community. There is 
no doubt about it. 

Printers’ Ink—Do publishers who 
have abandoned the co-operative plan 
frequently return to it because their 
readers demand better matter than 
they can give when they do all the com- 
position at home? 

Mr. Barry—Yes, that is certainly the 
case. ra 
Printers’ Ink—Do you regard the 
o-operative lists as sufficiently strong 
of themselves to bring satisfactory re- 
sults to the advertiser without being 
reinforced by other advertising ? 

Mr. Barry—Well, no, nor do I claim 
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any one single class of publications is 
sufficient, either. ‘lo get satisfactory re- 
sults the advertiser must employ a vari- 
ety of mediums. It can be said of the 
co-operative papers, however, that in ad- 
dition to the merit they possess of them- 
selves alone, their employment in con- 
junction with the papers of widespread 
circulation very much enhances the 
value of advertising in the latter, and 
materially quickens satisfactory results. 

Printers’ Ink—Do you think the 
best advertising is that done in weekly 
papers ? 

Mr. Barry—A good deal depends on 
the article advertised and the classes of 
people to be reached. For the general 
advertiser, however, who wants to 
reach the masses, I should say he should 
use both dailies and weeklies. 

Printers’ Ink—But, Mr. Barry, some 
advertisers have a decided preference 
for dailies ? 

Mr. Barry—Well, yes, and so do 
some also have a preference for week- 
and still others for monthlies. 
There is something to be said in favor 
of each sort. 

Printers’ Ink—Give me an idea of 
what you regard as the comparative 
importance to advertisers of daily as 
compared with weekly papers ? 

Mr. Barry—According to the United 
States census of 1890, there are less 
than eighteen million out of a total of 
sixty-three million people living in cit- 
ies, and over forty-five million living 
in country towns and on farms. All 
of the latter are reached by the weekly 
papers, and quite a proportion of those 
in cities read weeklies also. The 
dailies have a comparatively small cir- 
culation among the vast masses outside 
the cities. In my opinion, weekly cir- 
culation is better than daily, because 
there is less duplication, and weeklies 
are read more thoroughly by all the 
members of the family. Habits, cus- 
tom and occupation should be con- 
sidered. The restlessness caused by 
over-strained commercial activity in 
cities is unknown in the country and 
small towns. People in cities, in an 
effort to get relaxation from their la- 
bors, spend their evenings at theaters 
or other places of amusement, or on 
the streets, while the village and 
country people are in their homes se- 
renely reading the favorite papers, and 
handing them one over to another. A 
study of the conditions that exist will 
show that many people in cities pur- 
chase four or five papers a day, to be 
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only glanced over, while in the coun- 
try four or five persons read carefully 
each paper. 

Printers’ Ink—Js it not claimed by 
publishers of co-operatives that news- 
paper directories do them an injustice 
in their circulation ratings ? 

Mr. Barry—To a certain extent, 
yes, although the blame may not be 
entirely with the publishers of the di- 
rectories. The average publisher of a 
weekly paper is not noted for respond- 
ing promptly to inquiries, and his fail- 
ure to reply and comply with the re- 
quest of directory compilers makes it 
incumbent upon them often to ‘‘ esti- 
mate’’ the circulation. In many in- 
stances, the circulation recorded in 
this way is too low. The great bulk 
of co-operative papers run from 400 to 
goo copies each, while many areas high 
as I,200 and even 1,500 copies. 

Printers’ Ink—You have been en- 
gaged in the advertising business for 
many years, Mr. Barry—have you not? 

Mr. Barry—Well, yes; for a man 
who is not yet very youn: I have been 
engaged in it for a long time—at it con- 
tinuously for a quarter of a century. I 
have seen the growth and success of 
nearly all the leading advertisers of 
our day ; have done business with near- 
ly all of them at one time or another, 
and with many of them continuously 
for all that time. Many who started 
in a small way coeval with myself 
twenty-five years ago are to-day famous 
and prosperous. I have seen many a 
fortune made in that time by the ju- 
dicious and persistent use of the news- 
papers. To-day, when I look at the 
stately buildings—the rewards and 


ful advertisers—and enter their spa- 


cious and elegant offices, I take almost 
as much pleasure in the moral convic- 
tion I entertain of having, in some 
degree, contributed to these evidences 
of prosperity by the faithful execution 
of the portion of the work committed 
to my care, as I do in congratulating 
the fortunate possessors upon their 
well-earned success. 

Printers’ Ink—What, in your opin- 
ion, is the general advertising outlook 
at the present time? 

Mr. Barry—The indications for gen- 
eral business are good. It has picked 
up a great deal since the first of the 
year. The general revival in business, 
which is manifesting itself, cannot fail 
to have a salutary effect on all kinds of 
advertising. 

THE INTRODUCTION. 

In business, as well as in society, a 
great deal depends upon who intro- 
duces you. In advertising, the same 
thing is true. Take two newspapers, 
or two magazines, if you will, going to 
the same people. Your ad in the one 
having the most prestige will do you 
more good than it will in the other. 
The prestige, the character or the in 
definable something about an old, es- 
tablished, high-class medium lends it- 
self to your ad in that medium, It 
adds value to your goods. But every 
time you place your ad in a medium of 
doubtful or cheap standing, this quality 
also lends itself to your ad. Be as 
careful about the character of the me 
dium you use as you are of the com- 
pany you keep. Do not use a medium 
because it is cheap. It may be dear at 
any price. You cannot afford to lend 
your prestige to a poor journal.—Ad- 
vertising L-xperience, Chicago. 

















The tender skin of in: 
fants and children 
should come in con: 
tact with only the 
purest of soaps. 
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AS YOU LIKE IT. 


There are many advertisers whose business is confined to 
certain sections of the country, and to advertise outside of such 
sections would bea useless expense. The co-operative system 
of advertising, as conducted by its originators, THE CHICAGO 
NEWSPAPER UNION, fully meets the requirements in all such 
cases. Each list shown in our catalogue is separate and dis- 
tinct, and an advertiser can select the particular list that reaches 
the territory in which he wishes his advertisement to be read. 

Our combination is made up of niné separate divisions, each 
complete in itself, as follows : 
: : tot of apers, circu- 
The Chicago Newspaper Union List, (i447 87s Sis 
of Illinois, lowa, Michigan, Wisconsin, Indiana and Missouri. 
; ; f 186 papers, 
The Fort Wayne Newspaper Union List, 227° 
the States of Indiana, Ohio and Michigan. 
; ; ; of 8 papers, circu- 
The Indiana Newspaper Union List, 1.08 psec. 
the State of Indiana. 
$ ; . : of 2 6 a , 
The Sioux City Newspaper Union List, ¢..2.h2?"%: 
the States of Iowa, South Dakota and Nebraska. 
° P ° P Pap alia 
The Sioux City Independent Union List, 274,22" 
the States of Iowa, South Dakota and Nebraska. 
; ; of 80 pa $s, cir- 
The Nebraska Newspaper Union List, oiePePs> oi 
State of Nebraska. 
P P : .f adil 
The Milwaukee Newspaper Union List,“ ‘4.22%; 
principally in the State of Wisconsin. 
: P : 9 P P = ; 
The Wisconsin Publishers’ Union List,“ %,.2i8s%; 
principally in the State of Wisconsin. 
. ° ye ai 
The Standard Newspaper Union List, o.ies.Peesic 
ly in the State of Illinois. 

The papers contained in the above Lists are the PEOPLE's 
Home NEwspPaPERS, the best of their class, and circulate largely 
in the sections in which they are located. 


For catalogue and information, address 
, 


CHICAGO NEWSPAPER UNION, 


93 South Jefferson Street, 


10 Sereee Street, 
CHICAGO, ILL. NEW YORK. 


or, 
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THE FOLLOWING FROM 


The San Francisco Call. 


of February 5, 1897, tells its own story : 


THE FAKE AND THE FACT. 
THE FAKE. 


The Examiner has published for the past several days at 
the top of its title page the following fake : 


The Examiner 5,964 more 


PUBLISHED si 

* than were published by 

“a . 

249,057 inches : any other San Francisco 
OF ADS DURING 1896, newspaper. 


In the publication of this fake the Examiner was probably 
not aware that a careful record was being kept of the actual 
amount in inches of its advertising and that in consequence it 
could be confronted with the following fact : 


THE FACT. 
re cabshed 230,920 ENCHICS Santos s096. 


That is one fact, and here is another : 


ae ‘ 3,023 more 


PUBLISHED 
inches w oublished 
239,551 inches i THE CALL than in the 


OF ADS DURING 1896. Examiner during 1896 


-aieletamnite ao nee ee 
Po APO a PERN ss pit ot 


Seteemtce eles : 


) 


oh Sree RE 


It is to be remembered that during 1896 the Examiner pub- 
lished approximately 800 inches of illegal lottery advertise- 
ments, of which THE CALL did not and would not publish one. 


This shows what California people who are on the ground, 
and know the facts, think of THE CALL. 

For further information regarding THE CALL as a news- 
paper and advertising medium, address 


D. M. FOLTZ, 
Eastern Manager, 34 Park Row, New York. 
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SIXTY-FOUR PUZZLES AN- 
SWERED. 


When the American Newspaper 
Publishers’ Association came together 
last week for its convention at the 
Hoffman House, New York, it was 
ascertained that the Executive Com- 
mittee had laid out more work than the 
members could attend to in a three- 
days’ session. Sixty-four questions were 
announced. The dilemma was serious. 
For the sake of aiding its pupils and 
saving their time for more important 
matters, the Little Schoolmaster was 
induced to tell the answers to all tke 
questions and to print them, so that 
every member might have a copy to 
take home and study at leisure. 

The questions and answers follow : 

1. The gates of incorporating the Asso- 
ciation. eport of the committee. 

Incorporation will not do the Asso- 
ciation any good, but it sounds well 
and doesn’t cost much. 

The custom of members in extending 
ont to advertising agents three months, 
which is the time agents seem to claim as 
the ordinary custom. Would there be any 
lifficulty in changing to the monthly collec- 
tions, provided all the daily papers agreed 
to it? 

Publishers of good papers always 
send in their bills monthly, if they 
to warrant the 


amount to enough 
wees and postage. 
. What is the best method for compensat- 


lan advertising solicitors? Should they be 
paid by salary or commission ? 


If they are good for any thing they 
should have a salary, but a commission 
basis, tempered with hotel due bills 
and railway passes, is most in favor. 

4: The advantages of paying advertising 
solicitors straight salaries instead of com- 
mission, or commission and salary. 

The salary makes them more con- 
tent when you turn down an order 
from an advertiser who is net likely 
to pay. 

5. Has the employment of former newspa- 
per men as the advance agents of theatrical 

mpanies rejuced the amount of money 
spent in advertising ? 

No. Not even a newspaper man 
can excel the ordinary advance agent 
in getting free advertising. 

6. Should not an advertising agent who 
ails be forced out of the business ? 

Should apn quit making deposits 
with a ba’ after it has ceased to 
honor checks? 

7. Resolved that the leading advertising 
agencies and general advertisers be invited 
to meet a special committee of five members 

f the A. N. P. A. for the purpose of 
agreeing upon a code of rules defining and 
regulating the rights of advertisers in respect 
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to the points upon which claims of incorrect 
insertions are generally founded under con- 
tracts requiritg advertisements to be given 
special or preferred positions. 

The Association being ‘‘Resolved” 
on this point, any attempt to dissuade 
would be as futile as the conference 
itself. 

The following topics will be dis- 
cussed under the above resolution ; be- 
low the topic PRINTERS’ INK gives the 
answer: 

1. The time within which the monthly 
accounts of advertising agents should be 
settled as a matter of general routine. 

The bill should be mailed on the 
first day of the month and should be 
paid by the roth. 

2. The which advertising 
agents or advertisers should be privileged 
to make claims on account of wrong inser- 
tions, so that no claims would be considered 
if submitted at a later date. 


It is never too late to attempt to 
right a wrong ; but after a bill is paid 
it is not usual to rake up dead issues, 
and such a practice ought to be dis- 
couraged. 

3. Method to be followed 


orders ”’ fo yr the discontinuance of advertis- 
; 


ing are forw ar led to newspspers. Should 
** stop orders "’ be sent invariably by mail ? 

A stop order ought never to be sent 
at all while the advertiser is solvent 
In cases of bankruptcy they should be 
sent by mail, as the newspaper would 
rather give an extra insertion or two 
than pay for the telegram. 

4 W h at is meant by the terms * 
matter,”’ “ pure re ading matter, = 
ly pure reading matter,"’ *“* news matter 


Matter set like news items and hav- 
ing a place among news items is 
‘‘news matter.’’ It is also ‘‘ reading 
matter,” ‘‘ pure reading matter” and 
‘absolutely pure reading matter.” 

The only publisher who has any 
difficulty about defining the meaning 
of either of these phrases is one who 
seeks a way to avoid giving what he 
has contracted to give. No honest 
publisher contracts to insert any read- 
ing matter (absolutely pure or other- 
wise) as advertising. 

4a. Do these phrases, or any of them, 


exclude paid reading notices from the col- 
umns adjoining a position advertisement ? 
Paid reading notices cannot be ex- 
cluded from any column by any phrase 
or phrases. It requires — 
rather than phrases, to exclude them 
46. Do these phrases, or any of dete 
exclude news illustrations from that part of 
the column immediately alongside a posi- 
tion advertisement ? 


An illustration put in to embellish 
the paper is equivalent to reading mat- 


time withir 


when “stop 


* reading 
* absolute- 
> 








teens 
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ter in its bearing upon the proper plac- 
ing of a position advertisement. 
4c. Do these phrases, or any of them, 
exclude reading matter or news illustra- 
tions from the entire column next to the 
position advertisement ? 

Advertisements set as reading matter 
are advertisements still, and nothing 
but advertisements. 

5. In the case of advertisements required 
by contract to be placed in preferred position, 
with reading matter following or with read- 
ing matter preceding the advertising, what 
amount of reading matter is necessary to 
make a fulfillment of the contract? What 
will constitute a “‘reasonable amount” in such 
cases? 

Any amount—one line or more—is a 
reasonable amount, but the intention 
plainly is that there should be more. 
If you give the advertiser generally 
what you think ought to satisfy him, 
he will not find fault with an occasion- 
al issue wherein you have ‘‘ crowded 
the mourners’’ without intending to 
do so, but from the necessities of the 
make-up. 

6. In the case of orders calling for ‘* body 
type” or for an advertisement to be “‘ set in 
type exactly like surrounding type,” is it nec- 
essary that the advertisement should be 
leaded if the reading matter is leaded or that 
it shall be set solid if the reading matter is 
set solid ? ‘ 

If you comply with the type specifi- 
cation, that is all you need concern 
yourself about. 

7. Where orders call for display advertise- 
ments with headings “* similar to news head- 
ings,’’ must this heading be exactly identical 
with the news heading, ortmay there be a 
slight variation ? i 

If the order calls for ‘‘ similar,” then 
“similar” fills the order. If the zdev- 
tical type is wanted, then ‘‘identical”’ 
is the word to be used—not similar, 
but identical. 

8. What is meant by the words “ main 
sheet”? If a paper, as is the case with all 
metropolitan papers on Sunday, is printed in 
two or more parts or sections, what is the 
* main sheet”? 

The main sheet is the one that car- 
ries the editorial page. 

Do the phrases “‘alongside reading "’ and 
“alongside pure news matter”’ mean the same 
thing, or is there any difference in the 
meaning? : 

Yes, they mean the same thing. 
There is no difference in the meaning; 
but because you call an advertisement 
‘pure reading matter’’ that does not 
make it so. 

10. Does an order for an advertisement 
“top of column next reading” mean that 
there must be reading matter along the en- 
tire length of the advertisement? Does this 
phrase mean that reading matter shall follow 
the advertisement as well as be alongside ? 


Usually there should be reading 
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matter along the entire length on one 
side of the advertisement, but an oc- 
casional failure to have reading matter 
along the entire length is brought 
about by the requirements of the 
make up and will not entitle the ad- 
vertiser to another insertion. The 
phrase does not call for reading matter 
to follow the advertisement. 

_ 11. In cases of contracts for preferred posi- 
tion, where insertions are not in accordance 
with the position specifications of the con- 
tract, must the whole charge for the insertion 
be cancelled, or may a charge at a less rate 
be made? 

You are at the advertiser’s mercy. 
The whole charge must be cancelled 
absolutely if he insists. 

12, What is the responsibility of a newspa- 
yer where typographical errors occur in pub- 
ication calculated to cause damage to the 
advertisers ? 

The newspaper loses pay for the in- 
sertion, but is not liable for consequen- 
tial damages. 

13. Are there any circumstances which 
justify a newspaper in charging one adver- 
tiser a higher price than is charged another 
forexactly the same character of advertising? 


It is not justifiable, but the newspa- 
pers that never do so are more rare 
than white robins 


8. What objection is there to the A. N. P. 
A. having a standard advertisiag rule made 
which will show standard measurements for 
agate, nonpareil and minion ? 

There can be no more objection to 
this than there would be to buying 
soda water. 


g- What rules prevail in different cities as 
to the depth of advertisements runain 
across two or more columns. Have nm | 
rules been adopted in any city by all the 
newspapers and rigidly enforced by all ? 

Rules on this subject are only good 
to be broken. 


10, Is it customary in any city to charge 
advertisers fora page advertisement, occupy- 
ing the title page or first page of any section 
of a paper, for more space than the actual 
measurement? In other words, is it fair to 
charge an er space for a short-column 
page the same as the actual space of a long- 
column page, in consideration of the special 
value of the first page ? 

If the advertiser is not willing to 
pay as much for the first page as for an 
inside page, put him inside and see if 
he likes it any better. The first page 
is certainly worth as much as any 
other. It is really worth more. 


tr. If an agent's or advertiser’s name is on 
the regular mail list and a paper is mailed 
each issue, have either a right to deduct the 
cost of an advertisement for any one or more 
insertions on the ground of non-receipt of pa- 
per and therefore lack of proper voucher ? 

If the voucher cannot be traced into 


the proper hands a new voucher must 
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be furnished, or suitable proof as a 
substitute if a duplicate voucher cannot 
be produced. 

12. What is the general practice in charg- 
ing space occupied by advertisers taking full 
title-page of a newspaper or the first page of 
any one of the sections of the Sunday paper ? 

Charge him the price of a full inside 
page. If he does not think it worth as 
much, give him an inside page, and see 
if he likes it any better. 

13. Is there not a growing tendency on the 
part of some advertisers to attempt to pay in 
part or the whole for their advertising in 
ge which ney manufacture or sell? 

hould not publishers discourage in every 
way possible trade advertising ? 

The publisher who never attempts 
to pay for goods, by giving advertising 
space in exchange, will never think well 
of taking goods offered for his space ; 
but if he thinks the goods havea value 
and believes his space has not, he 
should corral all the swaps he can. 

14. Do newspapers in any city co “operate 
to compile records of the amount of advertis- 
ing done in each local paper by the principal 
advertisers of the city ? 

There is not very much co-operation 
about it at present. . 

15. How long after the regular monthly ac- 
count has been rendered to an advertising 
agent or an advertiser should a claim for an 
improper insertion be received and allowed ? 

This cannot be disposed of by rule. 

16. Positions asked for by advertiser and 
granted by publishers. ‘ 

Advertisers only ask what publishers 
will grant. 

17. What isa just advertising rate per 
1,000 of actual circulation, per insertion, on a 
yearly basis ? 

Anything less than one-seventh of a 
cent a line for one insertion is cheap 
for a daily. A good deal of good ad- 
vertising can be-had at this rate. This 
is the quantity price—quality sells 
higher. A higher price, however, does 
not always mean a better article. 

18. Should an extra price be added to card 
rates for contracts that call for the insertion 
of numbered advertisements on spgcial days, 
where full space is to be deducted for errors 
of insertions ? Q 

No. It will pay to enter into the 
advertiser’s scheme with interest. He 
is paying attention to his advertising 
and will probably find it profitable. 
If so, his experience will create more 
advertising, and of that you will get a 
share. Be careful what contracts you 
make, but having made one live up 
to it. Zs 

19. Should the growing practice of adver- 
tisers and advertising agents of sending mat- 
rices to papers instead of electros, throwing 
the expense and trouble of making stereo- 
type cuts on to the papers, be discouraged ? 

No! The biggest and best papers 
are most liberal in these matters. To 
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complain is to assert that you have 
been outclassed. If you can possibly 
use the matrix take it cheerfully and 
pretend that you like it. 

20. What is the most practical method in 
composing-room and counting-room, of keep- 
ing run of and guarding against wrong in- 
sertions of contract advertisements that run 
by numbers, and on special days with special 
positions ? 

Hire a good man who is sober and 
steady and pay him pretty good wages 
so that the other fellow may not hire 
him away from you. 

22. What can be substituted for gas to keep 
the linotype metal pots hot in case the gas 
supply is suddenly cut off? 

It will be cheaper and better to pay 
the gas bill and in that way prevent 
the supply from being *‘ suddenly cut 
off.” 


29. Typewriters for editorial departments. 
Do they lower the literary grade of the 
work done by reporters ? 

The influence of the typewriter on 
the reporter is much nicer than that of 
the latter upon the former. 

30. Should a newspaper furnish members of 
the editorial staff with stationery supplies, 
particularly lead pencils ? 

The managing editor should be 
furnished with one blue pencil at the 
very least 

32. What is the rule in regard to paying 
car fare for reporters on the local staff of 
newspapers? Is it the custom to pay all ex- 
penses for car fare? 

Too much money is wasted on rapid 
transit and telegraphing. If the re- 
porter cannot deadhead it through he 
ought to walk. 

33. What is the best method of keeping 
subscription lists ? 

In a dark place where no advertiser 
can see them. 

34. Proving newspaper circulation, guaran- 
tee bonds, etc. 

If you keep a record of your editions 
from day to day, post it where it can 
be seen by everybody in the office ; 
print a copy of the record for the ad- 


vertiser who wishes to see it. It will 
serve all your requirements. If you 
know yourself what the truth is, and 
tell it, everybody will believe it. The 


man who offers a bond to prove that 
he is not a liar would be likely to 
carry his marriage certificate on his 
travels to exhibit to hotel clerks and 
sleeping-car porters. 

35. Is the drift toward one-cent papers, 
or is the experience of those who changed 
from two cents to one cent so unsatisfactory 
that they are likely to go back ? 

The cheap business has been over- 
done; but the one-cent papers are 
mighty dangerous competitors. 

36. A remedy for the extortion practiced 
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by news companies by asking five cents for 
one and two-cent papers. 

Don’t attempt to do what you can’t 

oO. 

7. Ought subscribers to a weekly to be 
ules for shorter periods than one year—for 
example, for six months, three months or 
one month ? 

If you are hungry and cannot get a 
whole pie is that any reason why you 
should not gather the huckleberry that 
invites you from the bush? 

8. The best means of building up the lo- 
cal circulation of a morning paper in a city 
where the pecple have become accustomed 
to reading evening papers ? 

. The best means of building up the lo- 
onl chieutation of an evening paper in a city 
where the people have become accustomed 
to reading morning papers ? 

Make them good and sell them 
cheap. 

o. What benefits, if any, come from the 
publishing of special editions, like ‘* Christ- 
mas Number,” “Fourth of July Number,” 
“ Bicycle Number,” etc. ? 

They are a nuisance—pure and 
simple. 

46. When a perfectly straight account is 
sent to the New York office for collection, by 
a member, why is it not collected? 

A crooked account against a straight 
man is often more easy to collect than 
a straight account against a crooked 
man, 

54. Cana newspaper enforce an a‘lvertis- 
ing contract by collecting the full amount 
due for the space contracted for, if the adver- 
tiser stops before the contract has been com- 
pleted ? a 

If the customer is soufid he can usu- 
ally be made to pay the regular rate 
for the service rendered. ‘Jo enforce 
the contract as made is sometimes 
more feasible than politic. 

55. How should a newspaper determine its 
profits—by considering the money earned or 
the money collected ? 

In his family the publisher deals 
only with money collected ; but when 
negotiating a sale of his plant he 
figures the charges on the books, and 
they are in such case thought to be all 


6. Can newspapers agree upon a code of 
ethics to be followed in the matter of em- 
ployees, so that one paper will not tempt 
away an employee of another paper by offer- 
ing higher wages? 

When you see a bright youth grind- 
ing out his life somewhere at half the 
wages he would be worth to you, the 
code of ethics requires you to give the 
boy the chance he deserves. 

58. Does any office run a loan society for 
employees ? 

Are there lunatics in the newspaper 
business ? 


59. What is the general rule of newspapers 
in respect to making cash contributions in aid 
of charitable ixstitutions or works of charity ? 
Advertising in charity papers and pro- 
grammes, etc. ? 


The newspaper man always gives 
out cash with a ready hand, but he 
rarely advertises, because, as a rule, he 
doesn’t believe in it. 

60, Should mail containing remittances of 
money be received by newspapers at night 
and opened by night clerks ? 

No. A messenger boy should be 
called who should take the precious 
document to the home of the publisher 
— if he is in town at the time. 

64. Experience of members in making ar- 
rangements to have the United States mail 
wagons call at newspaper office for paper 
mail, Are arrangements made locally, or is 
it by special permission | of the Department 
at Washington? 

Unless you have a pull the P. O. D. 
will not furnish a horse for you. Try 
the postmaster first ; failing there, try 
the Department at Washington, It 
will help you some if you can state 
that you favored the Loud Bill, which, 
as your paper is a daily, you may have 
done, the inane Loud Bill being aimed 
mainly at weeklies, 
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Cohn, Jr.—Fader, I dinks I vill be an 
editor. 

Cohn, Sr.—Vy, Shakey ? 

Cohn, Jr.—Pecause dey make so many 
assignmends.— 7own Topics. 
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IN CALIFORNIA. 
San Francisco, Cal., Feb. 9, 1897. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

The advertising of A. Schilling & Co., tea 
merchants, is the most successful of any that 
has been done this year—that is, in my opin- 
ion, They commenced the work some weeks 
ago, and have systematically worked away 
ever since. No good means of advertising 
escapes them. Street cars, railroad cars, bill- 
boards, the press—all are brought into service 
and made to tell the virtues of “ Schilling’s 
best.”” While they argue right well against 
the use of colored tea, and tell right interest- 
ingly that their tea is not colored—is fresh 
roasted in San Francisco—their strongest ad- 
vertising point is ‘‘ Your money back if you 
don’t like the tea.” Over and over again, 
there it is: “ ** Money back if you don't 
like the tea.’ It is a good point I 
have no pd many are willing to do busi- 
ness on that basis, but it remained for Schill- 
ing & Co, to tell the people of the fact, and to 
first enjoy the profitableness of this feature 
as an advertising point. There is no doubt 
that, while few people will ever want the 
money back, the offer to refund if the goods 
are not right will beget confidence in the 
goods of a house so advertising. 

I notice that acertain house thinks the 
style good enoug zh to follow, and this morn- 
ing I read: Je say money back, money 
back, money back—but nobody wants the 
money. If our furniture was not bette r than 
the money, we couldn't afford to say ‘ money 
back.’”? Perhaps I should not criticise, but 
this is not only a copy of the style of the 
Schilling work, but the words sound wonder- 
fully like those of one of Schilling’s ads. 
This furniture firm does some good char- 
acteristic work of its own, and it does not 
seem wise to change the style, even to follow 
the steps of another successful advertiser. 

The Schilling work evidently has been well 
planned and carefully executed. The first 
ads were about six inches double column, but 
the space has been systematically reduced. 
They have a system of following up the sale 
of teato consumers, A ticket and coupons 
are inclosed in the packages. The ticket 
will secure a set of ,Picture cards if ** mailed 
to Schilling’s Best." The coupons are to be 
detached from the ticket, and retained until 
the customer has twenty, forty or sixty. 
These, if mailed to Sc hilling, will secure a 
pretty souvenir, its intrinsic value being 
graded ace ording to the number of the 
coupons—“* the object of these presents is 
the same as the object of these cards; to 
keep you constantly reminded of the good- 








ness and urity and charm of Schilling’s 
Best.’’’ The whole system is decidedly 
good and a credit to any house. 


Tames G. TAYLOR. 
eoaniainattiilammedntti 
AN EARLY DENTAL ADVERTISEMENT. 
PouGuKxeepsig, N. Y., Jan. 26, 1897. 
Editor of Prixters’ Ink: 

Can any one report a much earlier adver- 
tisement by a dentist than this which follows, 
and it goes to the root of the subject, too: 

“ Artificial Teeth set in so well as to Eat 
with them and not to be discovered from 
Natural, wi to be taken out by night, as is 
by some falsely suggested, but may be worn 
years together. They are an Ornament to 
the Mouth and help the Speech. Also Teeth 
Cleaned and Drawn by John Watts, Opera- 
tor, and lives in Raquet Court, Fleet street.” 

This advertisement appeared in an old 
London “ almanack ”’ for the year 1710 

Jor. Benton. 
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ELLIS F. DRAPER. 
New York, Feb, 15, 1897. 
The Geo. P. Rowell Adv'g Co., New York 
City: 
I hereby tender my resignation as treasur- 
er and director of the Geo. P. Rowell Adv'g 
Co., to take effect at once. The reasons for 
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such action, and I deem them good and suffi- 

cient, must be quite well known to all of my 

associates in the business. Very respectfully, 
E. F. Draper. 

CHICAGO. 

Feb. 11, 


IN 

CHIcaAGo, 1897. 
— of Printers’ INK: 

A saloon here advertises itself as, “ Head 
quarters for a good time.”” Many of the de 
partment stores employ pianists, who con 
stantly play the music on sale, but one of the 
emporiums here has a woman to play the 
piano, while a man of large voice sings the 


words. A business card having a lank 
space on it, headed, ‘‘ Memorandum”’ is the 
idea of an advertiser here. What was once 


the Spanish Cigar Store is now the Cuban 
Cigar Store; there is a good bit in a name. 
The city council has passed an order provid 
ing for the removal of all street streamers 
and banners, bearing advertisements of mer- 
chandise. The alderman also passed a reso- 
lution conferring the right to prohibit, tax or 
regulate department stores, on a committee 
Extracts from the Bible are used in advertis 
ing one of the plays at a leading theater. 
C. E. Severn. 
- +o 
IT NEEDS STUDY. 

Advertising isn’t a mystery, nor on the 
other hand, is it as clear as day. To do it 
intelligently requires study and the exercise 
of good judgment. The new advertiser, 
while he may give some attention to the 
methods that others have found successful, 
should not be too much influenced by them. 
What is good in one case may be bad in the 
next. Use your own common sense and 
judgment and follow no advice unless it 
seems good and appropriate, 
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AN advertisement constructed by S. H. Benson, an advertising agent of 
London, England. It would make a good poster. 


AN ADVERTISING PRACTICE. 
The discovery that the picture of a well- 
known woman in New York society had been 
utilized as an advertisement by a shoe firm 
is said to have made her friends and family 
indignant. The most mysterious feature of 
the affair concerned the way in which the 
picture, which was one taken several years 
ago in fancy costume, got into the hands of 
the firm. For several years some of the pat- 
ent medicine advertisers have been using 
photographs of women well known to the 
public, but they have always changed the 
head. It was discovered that the recom 
mendations sent by the grateful patrons in 
remote towns were enthusiastic and fervid 
enough, but the pictures that accompanied 
them were rarely fashionable in dress or 
style. So the heads were put on the figures 
of women well dressed ani likely to attract 








the eye. Several pictures of society women 
were used in this way, as well as those of 
actresses. The effect was good, and it was 
occasionally surprising to read letters from 
small Southern and Western towns and see 
the pictures of the writers attired in the 
latest Paris and London modes. One of the 
pis tures used in this way was that of a well 
nown prima donna. It happened that when 
the society beauty was married her picture 
appeared in a number of newspapers, and for 
some time the same figure and dress were 
seen surmounted by heads that bore no 
resemblance to each other.—Advertising 
World, Columbus, Ohio. 
-- 
BEST AND WORST 

The best advertising in one case is often 
the worst in another. Circumstances alter 
cases. Every one must think for himself. 
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NOTES. 

A WEST sive grocer has this sign in his 
window: “No Sugar Trust Here No 
trust of any kind. We sell the best A at 
lowest prices for spot cash only.” 

PRESIDENT-ELECT Mc Kiney has expressed 
himself as emphatically in favor of a new 
Cabinet Secsiolio for a Secretary of Com- 
merce and Industry and has promised to 
recommend the idea to Congress. 

THE most unique exhibit at the New York 
Cycle Show was that of the New Departure 
Bells Co A handbell ringer in costume 
played popular airs at intervals on sets of bi- 
cycle bells and attracted large crowds. 

Own the day of the great society ball at the 
Waldorf Hotei an enterprising saloon keeper 
on Forty-second street had a card in his win- 
dow, reading, “Never mind the Bradley 
Martins ; you can get a good * ball’ inside 
for a dime.’ 

Quaker Oats is being advert‘sed in Phila- 
delphia by the distribution of free samples, 
and fifty men dressed in the garb of William 
Penn are engaged in the work. Quaker Oats 
advertised by Quakers in the Quaker City 
seems very appropriate. 

“IT tike the /imes ; it’s a business man’s 
paper,”’ said the other day a New Yorker 
whose prominence in com vercial circles 
qualifies him to recognize and appreciate a 
business man’s paper. “ It is newsy enough 
and big enough, and moreover it is thorough 
ly reliable.’’—Newspaperdom 

From Apri! 3 to 28, 1897. there Bi be he - 
in the Grand Centra! Palace, New York, 
Greater New York House and F ene Exposi 
tion. Views of towns, improved rural build 
ings and other matters of cognate interest 
wil! be shown. Particulars at office of Sué- 
urbs, 18 Rose street, New York 

A Myrtie Avenue (Brooklyn) furniture 
dealer has a very odd window display. Ina 
full-sized bed, ali made up, reposes the wood 
en imitation of a nigger, with a guitar in his 
hands which he seems to be playing. The 
contrast between the snow-white sheets and 
the ebony face protruding is very strong 

AT a meeting of the Society for Checking 











Abuses in Public Advertising. in London, 
Engiand, the chairman, Sir Lepe! Henry 
Griffin, said the government and Parliament 


must be told it is their duty to prevent the 
disfigurement of places of natura! beauty 
and historica! interest, though it was hard 
to interdict the farmers, “‘who get more from 
a crop of posters than from a crop of wheat.” 

UP in Bradford County, Pennsylvania, the 
Buffalo, Rochester & ye ey and 
the country newspapers have locked horns 
in a battle over a queer difficulty. The rail- 
road company intends to use its coaches for 
advertising purposes, and display cards will 
be placed in racks similar to those in use on 
street cars. The McKean County Press As- 
sociation has decided to institute lega! pro- 
ceedings against the railroad company on the 
pace that its charter does not grant any 
such privileges. The fight promises to be a 
lively one.—Buffalo (N. Y.) Courter. 


Amonc the dailies that really have good 
cause to fplicitate themselves over a record 
of businéss success for = year 1896 is the 
New York Swn, which breaks forth in the 
following pzan of praise-giving: “ Never 
before in the history of this paper has its 
prosperity been so great or was its business 
established on so strong a basis as now. 
Never before hasits circulation been so steady 
in its magnitude; and the volume of its 
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advertising is much greater than ever be 
ore. Nor have these results been secured 
by any decrease of price or by any cheapen- 
ing of quality. It has not tried to court 
favor, but to secure respect by deserving it.’ 
— Newspaperdom. 

Paut, Feb. 13.—The American Land 
and Title Register, in its issue of Feb. 15, 
will have some novel suggestions for legis- 
lators in regard to a State Bureau of Adver- 
tising The article is headed, “*A Needed 
Reform,” ’ and “We suggest to the 
honorable members of the various State 
Legislatures now in session all over this 
broad land, the establishment of a bureau of 
advertising on the same general lines as the 
State Bureaus of Insurance. Thousands of 
dollars are annually stolen from the mer 
chants of every important city in this coun 
try by itinerant advertising solicitors who are 
either frauds themselves or paid servants of 
fraudulent concerns. A simple system of 
registration would do away with this condi 
tion of affairs.’ Marked copies of the issue 
of the paper will be sent to every member of 
every legislature now in session.—New York 
World, Feb. 14, 1897. 


says: 





IN PARIS. 

The poster-collecting fad has reached the 
yoint in Paris where the advertisers have 
2 n forced to place upon the printed sheets 
a stamped warning something like this: 
“ This poster can neither be given nor sold, 
and any person in possession of it will be 
prosecuted as a receiver of stolen goods.” 
A regular nocturnal market had become es- 
tablished, at which bill-posters, newspaper 
carriers, keepe rs of obscure wine ships and 
other persons who are about in the small 
hours of the early morning, trafficked in 
highly-colored lithograph sheets, which were 
afterward retailed to amateur collectors, 
usually for a quarter of their esiginal cost 
to the advertisers. So extensively was this 
robbery carried on, that it had the effect of 
diminishing the use of the artistic placard. 
The manufacturers of posters, therefore, hit 
upon the warning to collectors as a means of 
checkmating the thieves.—New York Com- 
mercial Advertiser. 
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GOOD ADVICE, 








What form of compo- 
sition would you advise me to study in order 
to improve my style? 

Oldwright— The advertisements of success 
ful advertisers 


Literary Aspirant 
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Classified Advertisements. 


Advertisements onder this head two lines or more 
without di. 25centsaline. Must be 
han in One week in advance. 
WANT. ANT Ss. 


Ne heey — od 
Spokane, Wash. 
nting machinery. See 


Yen want type and 
r Sale.” Just what you 


ge No. 1 cae Ab gad 


in eighteen ci 
Wastes —Printers 1 to, try 
32 oote. 


ING CO. Goluinbus, 0 tle 
YW ASTED More printing from the class of 
ple willing to pa: tor the best. WM. 

JOHN! N, 10Spruce St., N. 

priest CLASS,all-round = wants situation; 
city or seed 8 D a As rie wa, 
competent to 

22 Linden St., Gener va, N. = 


Ww E buy small patented novelties. books, pict- 
a — <7 4 + +4 Send sam- 
er -y t 


ene he stock. 
IXIANA EDICINE Ci, Sheffield, Ala. 
W ANTED—All money ex 


mded for atcentie- 
ing inthe ar of the Hardware T. 
<= du 


AX. r_ half-tones. 1 
UCHER ENGRAV- 


ication of circulation. HARDW ARE 
[RS’ MAGAZINE, 271 Broadway, N. Y 


\ 7 ANTED—An advertising novelty for free 

) ag at expositions,suitable forcar- 

business. Address, with full particulars 
price, F, A. AMES & CO., Owensboro, Ky. 


\W ANTED-A competent man having the ex- 
rience and knowledge to make estimates 
for new: r advertising, by an old established 


firm. A plications wi Ay considered confi- 
dential. ‘Address LAMPSON, Box 709, New York. 


DVERTISING MAN anied for a Chicago 
Special Agency. Must have abilicy and char- 
acter, and be willing to ww wil e business. 
erences required. No capital peoled, only 
the —_ man. Give mg and references, 
and state salary requi Aduress P. O. Box 259, 
New Tors City. 


A te 
BILLPOSTING AND DISTRIBUTING. 


‘é { DYERTISING } DISTRIBUTOR.” Address 
Ps LOCK BoOxX 3,318, P. O., Boston, Mass. 


PRESS CLIPPINGS. 


ANHATTAN PRESS CLIPEING BUREAU, No. 
2 West léth St..N. Y. Press Cli ings for 
trade journals ; all walbcts best tacibihies 


ADVER TISING NOVELTIES. 


| em tes purpose of inviting announcements 

of Advertising Novelties, likely to benefit 
reader as well as advertiser, 4 lines will be in- 
serted under this head once for one doar. 


NOVELTIES in advertising calendars ; good all 
ear round. Also envelope c (user can 
m on any envelo; pa in waseage by 


put 
50., Buchanan, Mich 


writing now to CLASP 


ee 
ILLUSTRATORS AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 


ALF-TONFS ; best 2 columns for $1.25; coarse 
or fine line; write LLOYD CO., Wyalusing, 


RTHUR MEYER’S BUREAU OF ILLUSTRA 

TION AND peer —Th aes ~ | of Fact 

ion drawn to order sed in Books, 

and for all Linds | display Adver: 

tising . in Pen and | ash or 

Color Work.’ a tego Court rtBldg., New York. 
HELPS FOk FOR AD ADVERTISERS. 


= hyd of vaticle nb ns, 
among ings, an article on bicycle 
advertising that goes st: straight to e root of the 
a nae ‘pany to ese eos 
iticism has been 

Ty honeet \~ rtial critiques 
bi — Our OWL free to all 


8 
en 
b; ey ey ay 


send for r business > beers 
THe ADVERTISERS AGENCY E.St Elmo Lewis, 
Gen. Mgr., Penn Mutual Bidg., Philadelphia, Pa. 


MAILING MACHINES, 


Oe 2 Matchless Mailer ; 

REV. ALEXANDER Dick Me Meridian, N.Y 

M best and cheapest from AM TYPEPOU ht 
best and cheapest f: M. TYPEFOU: D- 

ERS’ CO. See addresses in ad No. 1, under “ For 


—- +o 
ADVERTISING AGENCIES. 


F # pact wish o advertise a 
time, write to the GEO. P. ROWELL 
ADYI Pita ISING *UO., 10 Spruce St., New York. 


Ts BATES-WHITMAN CoO., 132 Nassau St., N. 
Y., is the only agency on earth that is a 
yared . take charge of ail of your pee ng. 
ts work is hot confined to iy storm d mag- 
azines. Its distinct st jalty is to make ¢ and ex- 
ecute successful publicity plans for manufact- 
urers and jobbers. Refers to absolutely gonrz 
client on its books. rere om one is satisfied. Every 
one is getting results 


wal 


orthing anywhere 


+ ——— 
PREMIUMS. 


REMIUM SEEDS FOR EVERYBODY. = of 
solid value delivered for 20cts. Seead below. 


S UPERB poieee. ne jon winners. 
‘ My Son Ctopay chest and premium cata- 

e, free. TH ERNER | ee ane Akron, 
5 0, or7 East 16th St., New York. 


-— 3 GARDEN AND FLOWER SEEDS— 
I've had 16 years’ experience in supplying 
leading journals—and others. For next 4 pe mes 
trade fie: earth wiil “ pull» » subscribers 
ke good seed. rege packets, well ~~ 
on aoe every od must 
A. T. COOK, Hyde Park, N. 


— 
SUPPLIES. 


up. 
have seeds. 


Vv" BIBBER’S 
Printers’ Rollers. 
INC foretching. BRUCE & COOK, 190 Water 
4 Street, New York, 


| ea mee for the pri printer best and cheap- 
No.1 under “ For Sale. 


Ser petty linotype and slectrotype met- 
opper annodes ; zine plates for etebi 

MERCHANT & CO., Inc., 517 Arch St., Philadel- 

phia, Pa. 


‘HIS PAPER is printed with ink manufact- 

ared by the W. D. W apLaOR PRINTING INK 

Co., L't’d, 10 sprese St., New York. Special prices 
to cash buye: 


FOR SALE, 
[trate ad No. 1. 


e high, prices low. See ad No. 1. 


( yy March 5 the plant and gota of I mom 
Evening Times will be so) nly & 
gooey in in canal Jersey ‘scapital” ay} NCISE. "LEE, 
ver. 


OR SALE—Weekl r r at Sal lem. large cir- 
I culation, plenty teaterial i for diy, power 
ress, folder, electric motor. Apply to “F.,” 

rawer D, Salem, Oregon 

|: ~OR SALE—A few choice sections of pigegn 

holes for newspapers—will be sold cheap on 
account of removal. Address or cajl on, J. A. 
TIMPSON, 88 Warren St., New York. 
D NO. 1—We sell more type and in 

\ chinery and ees © than han all othe 

cern: our large pu’ 
buy right and sell to the ieee of our ¢cus- 
tomers. Why buy the second Ln when = best 
costs you no more? Buy ou and 
save money ond trouble. AMERICAN T' TYPE- 
FOUNDERS’ .. Boston, 150 Congress ; New 
York, —-. Dune Philadelph ia, Sansom 
Baltimore, Frederick & Ma el Buffalo , 83 ral: 
cott; Pittsburg, 323 Third Cleve! 
Clair & Ontario ; Cincinnati, i. ‘Longworth ; thie 
cago, Monroe; Milwaukee, 89 Hu 
Louis. fourth & Elm ; Minneapolis, tg dl ret ; Kan. 
sas City, 53% Delaware ; Howard 
Denver, 1616 Blake ; Portla: Mascond ié Stark ; 
San Francisco, 405 Sansome. 
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SPECIAL AGENTS. 


F you are thinking | about having your paper 

represented in the Eastern advertis ng field 

consult H. D. LA COSTE, 38 Park Row, New York 
ial Newspaper Representative. 


> 


ADVERTISING MEDIA 
( ‘HRISTIAN WORKER, $4 per inch per annum. 
It will pay you. Russellville, Ala. 
4( WORDS, 5 times, 25 cts ENTERPRISE, 
Brockton, Mass, Circulation 7,000. 
DVERTISERS’ GUIDE, New Market, N. J. 
4% line. Cire’n 3,000. Close 24th. eh free. 
G RAND RAPIDS DEMOCRAT, leadi ng paper in 
3 Mich. outside Detroit. LA COSTE, New York. 
NY person advertising in PitiNTERS’ INK 
i\ to the amount of $10 is entitled to receive 
tbe paper for one year. 

I ARGEST circulation of any daily newspaper 
4 so Williamsport, be GAZETTE and BULLETIN ; 
4,000 W. La COSTE, New York. 

1 ine (Ohio) MORNING TIMES and EVENING 

NEWs, 14,000 ew create a“ want” for prop- 
erly advertised good is. LA COSTE, New York. 
6 eg 2-* PIQUA CALL “wants” advertisers who 


want results. Larger circ. than all other 
Piqua dailies combined. LA CUSTE, New York. 


L EADING newspapers. in Southwestern Ohio 
4 , eS ee ae Dayton MORNING TIMES 
VENING NEWS, 14,000 daily. LA COSTE, N. Y. 
porn TIMES-UNION, of Albany, N. Y.,is a wide- 
awake newspaper, printing all the news 
romptly and accurately. its circulation exceeds 
hat of all the other Albany dailies combined. 
JOHN H. FARRE RELL, editor and Proprietor. 
aad 


ADVERTISEMENT CON STRU CTORS. 


E es advertising. E. A, WHEATLEY, 
257 Broadway, New York. 
)) A. WHEATLEY, .- ialist in Advertising, 
4e 267 Broadway, New York. 
( \ ILLAM & SHAUGHNESSY, Advertisers, 623 & 
1 62%4,Temple Court, New York. Write. 
E ST. KLMO LEWIS, Mgr. THE Apves TIS 
4e ERS’ AGENCY, Penn Mutual Bidg., Phila. 
‘ROW. ‘WHEATLEY CATALOGUE COMBINA 
TION ; high-grade business-bringing cata- 
logues. Home 


e Building, New York. 
‘|°HE only writer of exc lusively medical and 
dru; vertising. Advice or samples free. 
ULYSSES G. MANNING, South Bend, Ind. 
hae F you do, know or think of anything of inter- 
to advertisers send it to Charles Austin 
Bates" Criticisms, 13-17 Beekman St., N. Y. 
( ‘ALL o of nearest branch AM, 
: TYPEFOUND RS CO., addresses as per ad 
No. 1 under “ For Sale,” and get posted on type. 
N ¥ little booklet, “ How,” tells what I do for 
4 the money you ought to RY, me for advice. 
Ask for it. ( ‘Ha LES AUSTIN BATES, Vander- 
It Bidg., N. Y 


66 3 0Ck” ET PHILOSOPHY,” a fewpithy facts 


to any 


bout booklets, will be mailed t 
E. A. 


bu: inate house that writes a letter for it. 
yY HEATLEY, New York. 


A LL the borders and ty be used in PRINTERS’ 
+. =INK are at the dis; of pooute who have 
their advertisements put in type byme. WM. 
JOHNSTON, Mgr. Printers’ Ink Press, 10 Spruce 
8t., New York 


JOR those who are in no haste ' am ready to 

prepare booklets and ads, but I have several 
large customers out of town .nd am necessarily 
much away from my office. Illustrations | 
magazine ads jaities. K.L. CURRAN, Room 
1517, 150 Nassau St., New York. 


Me. BATE#®ants actual interviews with busi- 
ness men for publication in his new paper, 
Charles Austin Bates’ Criticiems. The sender of 
every such interview will receive the paper for 
two years yment for his services and the 

2 ——- of the be best interview ~~~ yy re- 
ceive a com monteny 6 co! es 
some — PL G Good pavectiatnn ” 

ES PUBLISHING CO., +17 Beek- 
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( yOR proposition is bread and sweeping. We 

say to our clients that we will satisfy them 
completely. We endeavor to give more than 
they expect. If there is anything wrong with 
the mater we write —if the illustrations we make 
are faulty—we will do the work over again and 
cone until exact satisfaction is the result. Our 
idea is to build a permanent businesss. Ten years 
hence we want to be doing ten times as much 
work as we are doing now, and we want the same 
clients then as we have to-day. Elegant, artistic 
catalogues—bright, forceful, handsome book !ets 
—snappy, attractive, distinctive trade paper and 
m ine edvertisements, newspaper ads that 
stick out of the mass, circulars, pamphlets, fold- 
ers that show both art and ad\ erti-ing—these are 
the things we make. Write us when you want 
something better than anybody else can give you. 
MOSES & HELM (C. Dan Helm, Bert Moses), 
111 Nassau St., N 


ae -RE'S a differe between brains and 
brick. When a man intends to build a 
house he can specify what sortof brick he wants 
and let brickmakers fight it out asto price. He 
can let the lowest bidder furnish the brick, and 
be reasonably sure of getting safety. The man 
who seeks the lowest priced brains, however, is 
ep in the dark. Brainsare the stock 
of the writer and illustrator of advertising. 
Brains,and the lack of them, are what make a 
good lawyer and a poor lawyer, a successful 
physic en and one whois a failure. No wise per- 
son intrusts his suits to a cheap lawyer, or his 
health to the lowest-bidding doctor. We are 
saying these A because nearly every mail 
brings us an inquiry that virtually says the cor- 
respondent is seckin the lowest bidder to pre 
mare his advertiring. Ve have never yet, to our 
nowledge, received an order solely because our 
price was lowest. We neve rexpectto. We write 
and illustrate advertising, and ovr prices are 
fixed by the worth of what we produce. Write 
us when you want better advertising matter than 
anybody else can give you. MOSES & HELM (C. 
Dan Helm, Bert M. Moses), 111 Nassau 8t., N. Y. 
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Tx ery 8 } rae SS, artistic printers, 140 W. 
‘ity. Send for our booklet. 


*ROW-W HEATLEY CATALOGUE COMBINA 
TION. Home Life Building, New York. (Fac- 
tory, 201-213 East 12th st.) 


\ ’E a neat, plain, attractive printing. Cata- 
ygues, booklets, pamphlets, circulars, 
, executed in the finest style 
you want a good job—one that you want 
to look at and read—come to us. PRIN 
NK PRESS, 10 Spruce St., New York 


YRINTERS—The term, “fine printing,” is an 
elastic one, and by much misuse its real 
meaning has become obscured. Every printer 
nowadays says he does “ fine printing,” which is 
absurd, for there are few printers in the United 
States whose work, taken as a whole, can reall 
and conscientiously be adjudged jine. Fine prin 
ing is that which, from beginning to end, in all 
its details, is conceived and carried out w ith care, 
deliberateness and the highest practica) skill, 
from superintendent to pressman and binder. 
For this is required a plant opened oat with mod 
ern a: d ~ ell-kept machinery, well lighted. clean, 
and with every denartment fitting into the next 
smoothly ana without friction. A plant wh re 
high aalaries are paid to — tent men. Where 
cheap work is never done ; where all the workers 
by training and temperament form a corps of 
earnest wo xers, whose desire and ambition . is 
to do everything with the utmost care and most 
nstaking thoroughness. As that of the Trow 
There are many printers whose presses 
turn out sometimes good printing, and <ometimes 
poor. here this variation in quality is at all 
common, tt isa bad sign.and points to inferior 
morals. Poor printing is eometimes the result 
of accident, but more generally of carelessness 
and poor training. We dofine printing. Wedo 
business printing. Printing that attracts by ite 
uality, and incresses your standirg and pres- 
ce. Wr E. A.W heatiey prepares the matter, if 
wanted; suggests papers, designs, inks, binding, 
ete. Increases the busivess-brin ng ities 
from the standpoint of the cxperten dad adver- 
tiser and business specialist. We get his se 
sree. when we do the printing. Write for our 
»klet, “Catalogue Advertising.” ROW- 
WHEATLEY CA a co IBINATION 
ome Life Building, New Yo (Factory, 
East 12th 


cards, at 
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An article is in preparation for this 
department on the best way to adver- 
tise a tea in the street cars. It is in- 
tended that illustrations of the princi- 
pal cards in the various parts of the 
country shall appear in this article, 
anc to this end the editor would like 
to get samples of the most striking 
cards in the country. All tea mer- 
chants who are using the street cars 
are, therefore, invited to send in some 
samples of their cards, the most inter- 
esting of which will be reproduced, if 
they lend themselves to reproduction 
by the line process. Some sample tea 


cards prepared on account of one of 


the best known of street car advertis- 
ing agents by a well-known advertise- 
ment writer will also be shown as an 
example of what is best in modern 
tea advertising. 

A similar plan “Will be pursued in 
regard to several other lines of trade, 
and the editor would like to receive 
expressions of opinion from readers of 
PRINTERS’ INK as to what lines of 
trade would be most interesting to 
thus illustrate Any communication 
of sufficient interest will be gladly 
published. Address all letters, Edi- 
tor Street Car Advertising Depart- 
ment, PRINTERS’ INK. 

It is hoped in this manner to make 
this department more interesting than 
ever to readers of PRINTERS’ INK, and 
more instructive as to how good street 
car advertising is and should be done. 

There is no doubt as to the great 
interest that is being taken in street 
car advertising at the present day. 
While newspapers in face of business 
depression have been raising their 
rates, the street cars have remained (in 
spite of a general stiffening in price on 
account of the increase in demand for 
space) one of the cheapest, as well as 
the most profitable, mediums for reach- 
ing the general public, 


For this reason every advertiser 
wishes to know all there is to know 
about street car advertising. What 
are the best lines, what articles lend 
themselves to the best advertising, 
how to get the best .cards; in fact, 
how to make street car advertising PAY. 
This information it will be the endeav- 
or of the editor to supply, up to a certain 
point, viz. : the point when it will pay 
to consult a reputable street car ad- 
vertising agency who can give detailed 
information more suited to each indi- 
vidual case. Such an agency as that 
of Gro. Kissam & Co., for instance, 
where trained men are at the head of 
every department, and experience 
gained through years of hard work in 
the street car advertising field is at the 
service of every would-be advertiser. 
Some of the striking cards lately out 
are given on the opposite page. 

A new arrival in the street car field 
is the Brandreth Co., manufacturers 
of Allcock’s Porous Plasters. Singu- 
larly enough a very large number of 
advertisers when they first go in street 
car advertising seem to think that 
there is some occult relation between 
it and bill-board advertising, and so 
they place, at the same time as their 
street car advertising, a contract for a 
larger or smaller amount of space on 
the bill-boards. 

In the minds of those advertisers 
the newspapers and periodicals stand 
on one side of the fence, as it were, 
and street car advertising and bill- 
board advertising on the other. So 
when they decide either to go out of 
the newspapers or to extend their 
field (for they generally begin with 
the newspapers) they yo to the whole 
hog on the other side of the fence. 

That this idea has no foundation in 
fact I need not explain to the careful 
student of advertising. Many adver- 
tisers have attained success exclusively 
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by using the bill-boards ; others by 
using the street cars; others by using 
the newspapers, and stil] others by 
using all three mediums at once 

Still this latter method of using all 
three mediums of advertising entails 
enormous expense, and very few peo- 
ple have the nerve to try it, or the 
article out of which a success can be 
made by it. 

The Brandreth Co. have come over 
to this side of the fence. At any rate 
they have begun to use very largely 
the street cars and bill-boards. Both 
their street car cards and posters are 
very striking, the poster being illus- 
trated with the same stalwart individ- 
ual’s painful porous plastery back 
shown on the street car card below. 
From the start, both or either of the 
two methods of advertising have 
proved a success, and Allcock’s Por. 
ous Plasters have wonderfully increas- 
ed their sales, so I am told. This 
serves to show how much a striking 
picture will do for an advertiser, al- 
though a picture isn’t everything ; but 
if ever a picture sold goods, the All- 
cock picture has. 


It is certainly a very convincing 
argument asto the value of street car 
advertising when a concern like the 


Brandreth Co. become a convert to 
this medium, as they are one of the old- 
est and wealthiest proprietary medicine 
houses in the United Stateh, and are 
noted for the conservativeness of their 
methods. 

Brandreth’s Pills are a household 
remedy that are known from one end 
of America to the other, and Allcock’s 
Porous Plasters almost equally as ta- 
mous. It does not necessarily follow 
that the Brandreth Co. will discontinue 
any of their old methods of advertis- 
ing as in@fcated in the preceding para- 
graph, as they are abundantly able to 
indulge in all kinds of publicity if they 
are so inclined. They have con- 
tracted very largely for advertising in 
the street cars, and doubtless their 
example will be* followed by other 
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houses who have not as yet utilized 
this medium. 

An instance of people who have gone 
a little out of the rut in advertising their 
business in the street cars is the firm 
of Burke, FitzSimons, Hone & Co., 
who are using them to advertise their 
dry goods and similar merchandise in. 
They are meeting with great success, 
and no wonder, for everybody knows 
how the women read the street car 
cards. 





JUDICIOUS WOMEN 


Find the best and most stylish 
in Easter costuming here. Dol 
Jars reach farthest at this store. 
Are you judicious ? 


Burke, FitzSimons, Hone & Go 


The cards of Burke, FitzSimons, 
Hone & Co. are very well worded and 
neatly printed. They would, perhaps, 
be the better for a few catchy illustra- 
tions or a little touch of color now and 
then, although this would not be neces 
sary if they could make their cards 7»- 
teresting enough to attract notice, rivet 














attention and remain in the memory. 
Other cards of the same company ad- 
vertise different specialties in their 
general stock, and are, as a rule, well- 
written and convincing. The adver 
tisements are, of course, purely local, 
and are used only in the street cars of 
Rochester, where Burke, FitzSimons, 
Hone & Co. do business. On this plan 
they spend about $1,000 a year, and 
find it cheap for the result which they 
get. They also use the newspapers, 
but results show that a very large pro- 
portion of their success comes from 
their street car advertising. 

The time may yet come when daily 
changes in the street cars will be 
neither so expensive nor so uncommon ; 
when we even see many advertisers 
relying on their daily announcements 
in the street cars to clear their store 
during the day of a certain line of 
goods, 
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CONFERENCE not needed. This con- 
clusion was arrived at by the American 
Newspaper Publishers’ Association on 
the application of the editor of the 
American Newspaper Directory, who 
sought advice and instruction from 
that body as to how his book might be 
made better. The 
who believe in 
tisers know their 
outspoken in their opinion that the 
Directory plans “as they 
are simply perfect, and as none of the 
ninety members who never tell what 


seventy members 
letting adver- 
circulation were 


exist 


their issues are or who sign their cir- 
culation statements with hand-stamps 
(and omit dates) could suggest any 
improvement, the desirability of a 
conference, which at one time seemed 
so apparent, was plainly ‘shown to 
have no real reason for existence. At 
first a vote for the conference was 
passed by a handsome majority, then 
when it was found that no one had 
any changes of plan to suggest and 
that everybody thoroughly approved 
the present system, the vote was re 
considered on motion of the handsome 
and talented Mr. O'Meara, of the 
Boston Journal, who can always wind 
a convention of the A. N. P. A. 
around his little finger—and 
everybody is happy. 


now 


-INK. 
EVERY advertiser who amounts to 
anything, thinks for himself. He 


reads everything written on advertis- 
ing, listens to all advice, but in the 


end depends on his own judgment, 
which he forms after considering all 
sides of the question at issue. 


OFTEN the makers of advertisements 
over-reach themselves in their desire to 
make too many prominent points in 
thedisplay. The law of contrast must 
be maintained, to give proper effect. 
])isplaying several lines in succession 
weakens the whole. ‘Ihe fewer big 
lines that appear in an advertisement 
the stronger those lines will stand out, 


THE complimentary reading notice 
is a good thing which has been so 
greatly abused that it has lost all value. 
Most advertisers are ready to admit 
this, and yet in backwoods sections 
and country villages they have become 
so in the habit of insisting upon an 
occasional puff that they feel greatly 
aggrieved if they do not get it. The 
advertisers who are the most insistent 
upon getting a puff for themselves are 
the very first to cordemn a paper for 
filling up its columns with ‘ write- 
ups,” instead of good matter. 


MINNESOTA wages war on advertise- 
ment solicitors. The newspapers of 
Minneapolis and St. Paul have long 
enjoyed the benefits of an association 
by which each is bound to the other 
not to expend money for advertising. 
It now appears that a scheme is on 
foot out there to waylay and imprison 
advertising solicitors and thus do away 
with them altogether. A St. Paul 
telegram in the New York World for 
February 14 says that thousands of 
dollars are annually stolen from mer 
chants by advertising solicitors. 


A EUPHONIOUS, easily remembered 
name for an advertised article often 
proves a great factor in its success. 
Where the pronunciation of a name is 
uncertain, or it can.be pronounced in 
more than one way, it will frequently 
deter people who are sensitive to ridi- 
cule from inquiring for the article. 
When the advertiser finds it difficult to 
secure an appropriate name, it is often 
wise to offer a prize for the best name 
submitted. In this way, not only is 
the name secured, but at the same time 
an interest in the article is awakened 
in the minds of the competitors and 
their friends, . 
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THE man who merely has a knack 
of writing advertisements, not asso- 
ciated with capacity for general busi- 
ness management, is likely to waste 
more money for his firm than he can 
ever earn. 


It is possible for an advertiser to 
begin advertising with a working cap 
ital of ten dollars, but whether he will 
make it pay or not depends on the 
wording of his advertisement and the 
character of the article he has for sale. 
If it is some cheap and attractive nov- 
elty, it is not unlikely that a few lines 
in a widely circulated medium will 
bring him enough cash orders to en- 
able him gradually to extend his busi- 
Some of the most successful ad- 
vertisers have begun in a very small 
way; but, generally speaking, the bud 
ding advertiser with but ten dollars 
will not stand much chance. 


ness, 


THE Boston 7Zyvanscript, Brooklyn 
Eagle, New York Evening Post, Phil- 
adelphia 7elegraph, Washington Siar, 
Chicago Post, Milwaukee Wisconsin 
and San Francisco Au/letin are even- 
ing papers of high character and go 
into homes and have a worth to adver- 
tisers beyond the mere figures of their 
daily circulation. They have no 
waste circulation. Every copy goes 
into a home and goes there because it 
is wanted there. The foregoing small 
list constitutes a very choice group of 
papers. If there is any other evening 
paper anywhere that has a better right 
to be named than one of these, PRINT- 
ERS’ INK would be glad to be fur- 
nished with its name and to consider 
the reasons set up by its publisher for 
a place among the eight. 


THE first lesson to teach the poor 
man is that, as a whole, the weaJth in 
the community is distinctly beneficial 
to him, that he is better off in the long 
run because other men are well off, 
and that the surest way to destroy what 
measure of prosperity he may have is 
to paralyze industry and the well-being 
of those men who have achieved suc- 

sss. The worst foe of the poor man 

the labor leader, whether philan- 

thropist or politician, who tries to 
teach him tha#he is a victim of con- 
spiracy and injustice, when in reality 
he is merely working out his fate with 

ood and sweat as the immense ma- 

rity of men who are worthy of the 
name always have done and always 
will have to do.— Theodore Roosevelt, 
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ONE effect of widely advertising 
proprietary article is that a better price 
can be secured for the article than if 
it were not advertised. Thus the drug 
stores contain hundreds of preparations 
perhaps entirely similar to Hood's 
Sarsaparilla, and at greatly reduced 
price, but the public ignores them and 
cheerfully pays the higher price for the 
advertised article. The receipt of this 
increased price in a measure reimburses 
the advertiser for the money expended 
in advertising, thus cffectually killing 
competition with the money which the 
public itself supplies. 


IT WOULD 


Ohi 


NOT 


FINDLAY, », Feb 
Editor of Printers’ Inx : 
_In your opinion, would a newspaper pub- 
lished twice a with 2,500 circulation 
each issue, be warranted in claiming a weekly 
circulation of 5,c00 in case it inserted adver- 
tisements in both editions? 
Very truly 3 
THE re BLICAN Co., 
H. A. Eoff, Pres and Bus. Mgr. 

It would not ; any more than a daily 
publishing a thousand copies a day, 
and inserting an advertisementin every 
issue for a year, would be warranted 
in claiming a monthly circulation of 
30,000 copies. When vou speak of 
circulation you mean the circulation 
of one issue. 


t1, 1897. 


week, 


ours, 


oa 
A REMEDY FOR THE SECOND- 
CLASS POSTAGE MUDDLE. 


Office of “Tue New Yorx Lepcer.” ) 
Cor a = and William sts. 
New York, Feb. 13, 1897. f 


Editor of Penns rers’ INK: 

I received the article on the **Inane Loud 
Bill”’ this morning, and read it with pleasure, 
as I do everything that I see from your pen. 
It is direct and vigorous, and goes at the 
subject without gloves. I haven't read any- 
thing better since the controversy began. 
Your remedy is the only one, and sooner or 
later it will be adopted, and then we shall 
have an end of mischief-making in the Post- 
Office. If that remedy is adopted, the Post- 
master-General will be relieved of all Tespon 
sibility so far as the contents of periodicals 
are concerned, and can devote himself to the 
economical administration of postal affairs. 
With thanks and kind regards, 

Yours truly, Joun ELDERKIN, 


The remedy proposed is: A uni- 
form rate on unsealed printed paper, 
which any postmaster may weigh and 
determine the proper postage, is the 
only sensible, the only business-like 
way of disposing of the second-class 
puzzle and the only way of ending 
abuses that have made the post-office 
a stench in the nostrils of the Ameri- 
can people, 
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ADVERTISING FOR RETAILERS. 


Advertisers everywhere are invited to send matter for criticism ; to propoun 
ions for _ promotion of better advertising. 
jogues. Tell your adverti 
vertising) cai 


to offer 
booklets, novelties, cata 
Little Schoolmaster in cy Art 2 = 
tions to the Editor of Priyters’ | 


The Frank C. Randal! Co., of Jol- 
iet, Ill., a city of 35,000 inhabitauits, 
say that during the past year, without 
having sold bicycles at retail, they 
have had in their repair department 
upwards of 15,000 repair jobs, They 
have obtained these results by using 
about four inches single column in the 
newspapers. They have filled this 
space with such ads as the following : 


We Want to 
Take it Plain 


to every owner of a bicycle who we are 
and what we can do. 

We undertake the repairing of bicycles as 
it should be done. 

If we meet with anything we cannot do 
(which does not often occur) we will frankly 
tell you so. We promise you careful, consci- 
entious work and it will be out on time. 

We believe nobody can give you better 
work than we do, 

We put on MORGAN & WRI +HT TIRES, 
$6.50 per pair. 
FRANK C. RANDALL CO., 


Corner Jerrerson St. anp Eastern AVE 


We Have For Sale 


The best that You can buy in bicycle 
repairing. We know our work is equal to 
that which anybody else can do, and many 
of our customers tell us it is better than is 
done anywhere else. 

Our prices are fair for the quality of work 
wedo. We put on wood rims, each, $2.00 


FRANK C. RANDALL CO., 
Corner Jerrerson Str. AnD EasTern Ave. 











We Bevieve We Can Do 
Bicycle Repairing 
Better Than 
Most Folks Can. 


We know that we can do it better than 
those who have but little of it to do. 

We know that we can do it so well that we 
do not hesitate to guarantee it. 

We repair single punctures, any double 
tube tire, 25c. Each additional patch, 10c. 


FRANK C. RANDALL CO., 
Corner JEFFERSON St. AND EASTERN Ave. 


This is but sition sinad ‘that ¢ good, 
sensible, straightforward advertising 
pays every time. There is nothing 
funny, there is nothing roundabout 
about these ads. 


d problems and 
Send newspaper ads, circulars, 
troubles.—per! PRINTERS’ INK (The 
hten them. Address all communica- 


PPA A el 


Mr. Wallace B. Salter, 
Alabama, writes to PRINTERS’ 
follows : 

I would like to have you criticise the in 
closed ads if you think they are worth criti 
cising. I read Printers’ Ink regularly every 
week and enjoy it very much. It is one 
thing I de not think I could get along with- 
out. 


This is one of the ads: 


Four Dollar Pants. 


I will make you a better pair of pants for 
$4.00 than any you can buy ready-made at 
that price. The cloth will be better, the 
trimmings will be better, the fit will be first 
class, and the sewing, etc., excellent. There 
is a certain comfortable feeling in wearing 
first-class tailor-made clothes that can’t be 
had from ready-mades. 

Why can I make such good pants for only 
$4. oo? Well, 1 do my own cutting, thereby 
saving the hire of ahigh-priced cutter; 1 have 
good, swift workmen ; I buy all my goods at 
the lowest possible price for cash ; and last, 
but by no means least, I have no ‘bad debts 
I do not employ a bookkeeper—another sav- 
in I require a cash deposit with every 
order, balance on delivery. You cannot get 
better clothes made anywhere than those 
turned out from my shop, and I am willing 
to match my prices against those of any other 
first-class tailoring concern in existence. 


SPRING GOODS. 


My stock of spring woolens will arrive in 
due time. I vill bee a large lot to select 
from, so any one may count on getting just 
what he wants in the way of a spring suit as. ry 
placing his order with me. In orderin 
spring stock, I haven't neglected the 


pants part. 
J. 0. BENTON. 


Winter suits at special prices for the next four 
weeks. 


Mr. Salter would have made this ad 
more readable if he had cut it up into 
shorter sentences and more paragraph 
There is good stuff in it, but the stuff 
doesn't show off to good advantage. 

There’s another thing about whic! 
Mr. Salter ought to be quarreled wit! 
He makes his statements weak | 
hanging on all sorts of unnecessar) 
words and phrases, such as: 

‘*Well,”” I do my own cutting 
‘*last, but by no means least,’’ I have 
no bad debts. The portions whi 
are quoted could just as well be | 
out. The sense would remain 1! 
same and the sentences would 
stronger. 

The second ad is better because M: 


of Brewton, 
INK as 
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Salter hasn’t had the space to put in 
his little weakening phrases—he has 
had to cut them out. This is it : 


SATISFACTION. 


I want to do all your dental work, I know 
I can give satisfaction both as to the quality 
of the work and the price. My work has 
given satisfaction for twenty-one years ; 
that shows that it’s all right. 

When your teeth begin to decay have 
them fixed at once—the longer you wait the 
more it will cost. 


J. S. LOCKE, 








If Mr. Salter selected the types and 
borders for these ads he has a good 
eye for striking effects. 


* # 
7 


E.vtitor of Prixtvers’ Ink: 

Dear Sir—We inclose you an ad which 
has been doing us considerable good, It has 
been issued first in the daily papers, then in 
the bills for distribution, and we can con- 
fidently say that we have obtained actual 
results. Very vepegttaly a 

(Signed) H.C. & J. K. Skerry. 

The Messrs. Skelly retail dry goods 
at Fifth and Market streets, McKees- 
port, Pa. The ad tells all about a 
stock-clearing sale which ran from the 
4th to the 15th of gry Their in- 
troduction reads like th 

‘* Every article in he store at such 
reductions of actual cost as will surely 
clear the shelving. This is no half- 
hearted effort on our part to sell goods. 
It is our supreme stroke, The past year 
has been a prosperous one for us. 
Therefore, we can and will sell you dry 
goods, notions, coats, capes, carpets, 
dress goods, blankets, comforts, etc., 
at less money than you have ever heard 
of for desirable merchandise. 

‘** More bargains of great worth will 
be placed before you during. this sale 
than you have ever known to be col- 
lected under one roof at any previous 
time.” 

The ad is brimful of prices, Showing 
reductions such as 25 cents to 14 cents; 
20 cents to § cents, 40 cents to 2 cents, 
50 cents to 29 cenfs, $1.35 to 35 cents. 

This is all a proof that in the small- 
er comm nities ‘‘Cheap-John ” adver- 
tising still wins. We have to take the 
Messrs. Skellys’ word for it that this 
ad brought results. We can imagine 
that it would among a certain commu- 
nity. But ope it won't be very long 
before PRINTERS’ INK and all the other 
journals which are striving to clear ad- 
vertising from the charges of gross 
exaggeration will make such announce- 
ments impossible of success. We want 
to see the day when people will stay 
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away from an ordinary store which says 
that ‘‘more bargains of great worth will 
be placed before you in this sale than 
you have ever known to be collected 
under one roof at any previous time."’ 


*,* 

Some attractive printed matter has 
arrived from ‘‘ The Satisfactory Shop” 
—Carson, Pirie, Scott & Co., of Chi- 
cago. Of course, all their advertising 
is beautifully printed and illustrated— 
and, what is better, appropriately. 
The booklet entitled ‘‘ Foreign Wash 
Fabrics” has a cover in imitation of 
organdie. The wording is a little too 
ad-smithy. The description strains 
to be fanciful, and there is an air of 
insincerity about it. 

A folder devoted to their annual 
sale of under muslins is faced with a 
very beautiful bit of half-toning. 
The reading matier on the third page 
of this folder is more sensible than 
the letterpress of the ‘‘ Foreign Wash 
Fabrics.’’ 

A second folder on ‘‘ Fine Linens” 
is daintly printed in red and green on 
linen paper. The illustrations are 
clear cut in outline. The letterpress 
is the best of the lot. We give some 
selections from it: 


BED SPREADS 

In many novel weaves crocheted and fring- 
ed and most alluring—Marseilles also, in 
the usual sizes, but such very different pric- 
ing. Satin spreads, hemmed and fringed— 
\%-size Marseilles or honeycomb spreads, in 
double values for single beds— ES ng 
colored spreads—in short, every sort of high- 
bred bed spreads—for they all beiong to 
* the quality.”’ 

PILLOWS AND PILLOW SLIPS 

Not of linen but just as honest muslins— 
with hemmed or hemstitched edges, in all 
usual lengths and widths, and many special 
sizes. 

The greatest care is given to the making— 
the cloth is torn, not cut, which prevents 
their being biased after a discussion with the 
washboard—they are carefully sewed anc 
laundered and have a finish about them quite 
equal to the made-at-home 

Some of the embroidered sets are most 
dainty and the grades bearing our own name 
and numbers are worthy of all the good 
things we could say of them. 

Count your time spent in sewing as worth 
nothing and even then the cost of raw mate- 
rial at retail exceeds the price of the ready- 
to-use. 


HONEST LINENS 

Have been one of the January features of 
out business ever since your grandmothers 
filled their linen closets from our shelves. 
Some very honest sellers of linens don't know 
linens except to bow to; some other sellers 
of linens are indifferent about gainin the 
acquaintance—and so by degrees “The Satis 
factory Shop” has become purveyor of 
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linens to her serene highness, the Chicago 
matron, and her household 

Where else are they careful that no cotton 
gets into the linen you buy 


TABLE DAMASKS 


As never before—by the yard in all widths 
—or the creamy satin damask cloths of every 
size with napkins to match; hemstitched 
sets, both plain and figured, ‘with rows of 
dainty openwork—close woven and closer 
sold > 

The days of the round table have come | 
back to us—and the nights with them. This | 
means circular tablecloths for symmetry, 
even if ba had nothing to say in the 
matter. e show them in many sizes and 
suatams, in qualities from medium to very 

ne. 

* * 
* 

P. M. Wolsieffer, of 201 S. Clark | 
street, Chicago, is circulating an ad 
about a stampalbum of hisown. This 
is the ad, and it is a first-rate one. 

Mr. Wolsieffer justly says in his let- 
ter, ‘‘It is calculated to sell my new 
blank stamp album.”’ 

We have published a new album, and we 
call it ** Wolsieffer’s Blank Stamp Album.” 
We believe in this album—we believe in it so 
much that if some other dealer had published 
it we would grudgingly admit that it was a 
good album. We are apt to become too en- 
thusiastic in describing the album; that is 
why we want you to send astam for a speci- 
men page. You see itis not what we think 
about the album—it is what you do that 
counts, 





Here are a Sow it vs points about the al- 


bum. The size of the page is right and the | 
paper proper weight. he carmine border 
around each page is striking, and the little | 
guiding squares on each page are numbered. | 
hat makes the putting.in of stamps a pleas- | 
ure. These prices will please the eye, and, 
better yet, the ounee-tieen Binding, $3. 5°; 
Half Seal, $3.75 ; Half Morocco, $4. 


P. M. WOLSIEFFER, 
201 SourH CLarK STREET, CHICAGO. 
* * 
READY-MADE ADS. 


0 Gpnct wate Gene send ready-made ads. The: 
m wherever t bay ane found, and cre it + 
rae tothe author when he is known. Cc — 
pms of is are sol The na 
ress 0 thse writer will be p printed, if 44 
Wishes it to be.—Eb. P. I.] 





For a General Store. 


Concerning 
Our Advertising. 


Burning words never did set the world 
on fire. It is our policy to repress all sensa- 
tional statements, to deal in facts, not figures 
of speech or exaggerations. Every word we 
print is weighed, and we vouch for its exact 
truthfulness with our personal honor. The 
integrity of our word of mouth is unques- 
tioned ; the integrity of our word of type 

must be just as substantial. The object of 
all our advertising is to tell you about our 
business—clearly, plainly, convincingly as 
one man talks to another. It costs some 
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For a Drug Store. 
Make Your 
Mouth Gilad. 


Throw away the old tooth brush and 
buy a nice, new, clean one. Qualities were 
never so good for theprice. A real good one 
sold at 15 cents or 20 cents, we are selling at 
to cents. Better ones from 15 cents to 75 
cents. To go with them we have all the 
standard tooth preparations, liquids, powder, 
pastes and soaps. 





For a lurniture Store. 


Always the money’s worth 
—sometimes a little more. 


Our Stronghold 


on popular favor is quality. This 
is known as the “ quality store — 
where the best is to be had in furni 
ture, quagots, , draperies. And where 
there isn’t any of the other kind. 

Most every store has some good. 

But very few are without treacher- 
ous values. 

That's why Hoeke’s shines out 50. 

¢ hope you don't measure cheap- 
ness by price-lowness. "Twon't stand 
the test. Less in price than us— 
means less in goodness. Such buy- 
ing is doubtful. Best to have the 
best—and know you are only paying 
what’s right. 

Hoeke’s assurance on both these 
points. 

Talk to us about small purchases 
—or big ones—we’re interested in 
anything that interests you—in our 
line. 








money, but done intelligently, it pays, 


For a Real Estate Dealer. 


A Lucky Chance 


Is worth taking at once. When you 
have a home you have a basis to work from. 
Having that puts you in a better position to 
have more and other things afterward. Our 
list of choice properties for sale offers a 
pas for home buyers. There is nothing 

tter or more attractive anywhere in this 
part of the’State. Very tempting prices are 
coupled with terms of payment that make 
buying property easier than paying rent. 





For a Bakery. 


Mother's Bread 


Is something every one loves to 
think about. . There is more of it 
used in Chicago than all other 
breads. 

Twill be so in Rockford when 
the people discover how good it is. 





For a Clothing Store. 


Must Go. 


We have some “lazy sellers,” as we 
call them—odd suits of certain patterns 
--which will be disposed of regardless 
of cost. We want to put new goodsin 
their place, and they must go. To 
make it certain that this will occur we 
have marked the price down on some 
real gdod men’s suits to ——. 
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HUGG 


IN 


INS, THE BARBER. 


HOW THE LONG AGO HE LURED 


CUSTOMERS, 


John Richard Desborus Huggins was 
a famous hairdresser and a reaper of 
beards who flourished in New York 
about 100 years ago. He was an adept 
in the art of advertising, and his 
quaint ‘‘cards to the public’’ printed 
in the press of that period were after- 
ward collected and printed in book- 
form. The name of the volume is 
‘*Hugginiana.” It is a musty little 
tome in leather covers, faded and 
scarred by time, but just as funny as 
ever. In the preface the author face- 
tiously declares that he ‘‘ has hardly yet 
determined what rank I may claim as a 
poet,’’ and notifies everybody that he 
had never found a contemporary to be 
alarmed at. 

The book opens to a chapter on the 
art of ladies’ hairdressing, in which 
Huggins says that the foundation of 
the art is to be able to modify into 


pleasing forms those long and slender 
filaments which nature seems to have 
intended for the sport of every gale, 
and to supply a want with fictitious 
riches, which would deceive the sharp- 
est eye. 

In another chapter an artist of the 


razor and shears whom Huggins taught 
informs the public, as a convincing 
proof of his superiority to the many 
quacks w.th which his profession is 
crowded, ‘‘that he possesses the quali- 
ties of shaving and hairdressing by 
nature,” and that these natural endow- 
ments he has improved bya long course 
of study and practice. ‘‘As he had 
been but three months from Spain he 
knew the cut of his most Catholic maj- 
esty’s wig, and curl of his whisker to 
a hair, and could accommodate his cus 
tomers with a choice in dressing,of the 
Spanish, Roman, Grecian, Sandwich, 
Lapland or mammoth wigs.”’ 

One of Huggins’. pupils who ac- 
quired the art of advertising from his 
master, having branched out in busi- 
ness for himself, fell into verse one 
morning. It went like this: 

Don Emanuel Antonio de Biscarolaga, No. 

72 Wall street, 

Takes this method to show he’s a finished 
professor 

Asa tonsor, frifure or an English hairdresser, 

And that (having previously sent out his 
card) 

He pe gained from the ladies and gents much 

— w fice he expresses a grateful devotion 

And tenders his aid with all needful devotion. 


The quotation is only a brief part of 
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this barber's poetic advertisement, in 

which he describes his skill with curl- 

ing tongs, razors, hair dyes and pimple 

exterminators. Huggins himself drags 

in his muse further on, to notify the 

public of the removal of his place of 

business. Listen to Huggins : 

J. Huggins informs all the heads in the State 

Of the wonderful change he has passed 
thro’ of late, 

Promoted from Pine street’s dull, glimmering 

ray 

the clear, shining regions of stylish 
Broadway, 

Where the goddess of fashion, 
presume, 

Will soon fix her seat in his new dressing- 
room. 

He begs, as the belles of the city pass by, 

They'll give him a call, tho’ they know not 

for why. 

new wigs he'll show 
compensate 
For the trouble they take, at a very cheap 


To 


he dares to 


The 


them will quite 


rate, ° 
With an all conquering lock o’er the forehead 
that plays 
In a manner that charms and attracts all the 
gaze. 
His gtittering combs, too, he'll venture to say, 
They've not seen the like this many a day, 
And his hair brushes, made for the new- 
fashioned crop, 
A la Titus the go—then, ladies, pray stop 
He —_ to your service the rest of his 
Shall the live by your favors, or die with his 
lays 

Huggins’ facetious pupils startled 
the public one morning by announcing 
in print that he had discovered the 
identical ‘* scratch’’ worn by the man 
in the moon, which he had carefully 
added to his foreign collection of 
“‘scratches.”” In those daysa ‘‘scratch” 
was a wig, and a good wig came high. 
Huggins’ methods of advertising found 
many imitators, and in the course of a 
few years half the barbers in New 
York were at war with each other. 
They fought through the press just as 
the big prize-fighters of the present 
timedo. his settled Huggins, and one 
day in 1804 he hit back at some of his 
imitators, aiming particularly at his old 
pupil, tonsor and razor wielder to his 
Spanish majesty. The following is the 
meat of that hit back : 

‘*In those perilous times that ‘tried 
men’s souls,’ when a Don Emanuel 
sprung up, and in consequence of his 
flighty tales of ‘Man in the Moon’ 
fashions and his assortment of savage 
whiskers and barbarous scratches, had 
turned the heads of many honest men 
and made one-half of his customers 
look like lunatics, the other half like 
Hottentots; in those times, when deadly 
warfare was waged among the tribe of 
shavers, who were desperately engaged 
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in Jathering each other ; in those days 
did the magnanimous Huggins stand 
firm to his duty. He looked around on 
the melancholy infatuation that pre- 
vailed with a sigh of compassion, and 
spared no pains to set to rights the 
heads that were unfortunately de- 
ranged,” 

Then, stranger, turn—thy beard forego, 

; Rough beards and queues are wrong ; 

BS Man wants but little hair just now, 

ey. Nor wants that little long. 


Huggins waxed disdainful in some 
of his dealings with the other New 
York barbers, and he gave himself 
great enjoyment by informing them that 
his motto was ‘‘ The eagle suffers little 
birds to sing,” and he was also wont 
to say that he never departed from it 
unless the warblings of the little creat- 
ures became offensive. One of those 
figurativé beings named Solomon Lang 
excited Huggins’ ire in 1804, and he 
thus lathered him through the press : 

‘*T observe in your enlightening pa- 
per yesterday you are endeavoring to 

rovoke me to give you another dress- 
ing. -I had hoped, sir, that the shav- 
ing I gave you on a former occasion 
would have sufficed ; as, however, your 
beard has grown so long since that time 
that you think yourself safe in giving 
me another call, I shall condescend to 
take you once more by the nose. If I 
should chance to cut you a little in the 
operation, you have but to blame your- 
self for trusting yourprecious little phiz 
into my hands.”’ 

At the height of his success Huggins 
invaded Philadelphia to establish a 
branch academy, informing the public 
=. of that hushed city that he was im- 
i pelled by motives of pure philanthropy 
to visit that city and rescue its inhabit- 
ants from an era of barbaric head 
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dress. His arrival was further an- 
nounced in verse : 
When fashion’s triumph o’er her barb’rous 


oes 
First reared the comb, immortal Huggins 


rose; 
Each lock of many colored hair he drew, 
Exhausted wigs, and then imagined new. 
Pale barbers saw him spurn their bounded 
reign 
And panting shavers traced his steps in vain ; 
His airy curls presiding taste confess'd, 
And grace and fashion waved on every crest 
Huggins visited Boston in 1806, and 
through the columns of the Gazette in- 
formed ‘‘the beau monde that he had 
arrived on a flying visit of eight or ten 
days, during which time he could be 
found at 43 Marlboro street, opposite 
Bromfields lane.” —Aoston Glode. 
+o 


PHILATELY. 

Mr. H. R. Cooper, Jr., of Orange, 
Cal., makes a specialty of inserting ads 
in philatelic publications—periodicals 
that go to stamp collectors. In a little 
pamphlet just issued by him he makes 
the following statements which are 
here given for what they may be worth : 


The number of philatelists in the United 
States is estimated at from 95 to tro thou- 
sand. Philately is repreeneed aby 28 publi- 
cations, monthlies and weeklies. Philate)- 
ists are educated persons. Some of the 
newspapers are not aware of this fact, as 
they represent stamp collectors as half-de- 
mented school boys. The amount invested 
in the stamp and philatelic publishing busi- 
ness in the Unite $1,800,000. 





States is over $1 

There are a number of national philatelic 
societies. The largest and most influential! 
ones are the Philatelic Sons of America, 
American Philatelic Association, and the 
Sons of Philatelia. Local societies are scat 
tered all over the country. The inent 
ones are the Boston Philatelic Society, New 
York Philatelic Club (which owns its own 
club house), Chicago Philatelic Society, 
» me City Philatelic Society (Denver), and 
the Pacific Philatelic Society, of San 
cisco, California. 
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YOU KNOW THAT THECROW” 
WILL SAVE YOU LABOR: 
/F YOUDONT KNOW 
THEN ASK YOR 





USED IN MILLIONS OF HOMES \TS 








Tuts advertisement is intended to impress how black the polish is, and 
seems to be well calculated to make that impression, 
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THE love for little children is rooted in all mankind. A pretty child- 
face gets om anywhere and everywhere. Advertisers have been rather slow 
to recognize this, but at least it has been recognized, and an inundation of ad- 


vertisements containing pictures of children threatens us. The fad, if such it is, 


will not die out fora longtime. The picture of such a winsome little maiden 


as this is bound to attract attention and interest. Every woman who sees it 
is apt to look at it admiringly and to remembers what it advertised, 
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POINTS OVERLOOKED. 
‘By Jobn C. Graham. 

One thing often overlooked by new 
advertisers is the quality of their own 
product, its character, value and the 
chances of there being a demand for it. 
You can't advertise anything success- 
fully. If it has little merit the best of 
advertising won't help it, because ad- 
vertising cannot make good that which 
is bad.’ And publishers and their solic- 
itors are greatly to blame for advising T 
merchants and manufacturers to adver- 
tise what is not likely to sell success- 
fully. When they do so they are 
thinking more of the present contract 
than the general good of advertising 
and their own chances of future busi- 
ness. It is positively wicked to advise 
any person to spend money jn adver- 
tising goods which have little merit or 
for which there is not likely to be a 
demand. The publisher who does this 
not only robs the advertiser, but in- 
jures the cause of advertising by spread- 
ing doubt as to its commercial value. 

I have known a manufacturer to ad- 
vertise goods in the daily papers be- 
fore they were ready for the market, 
and he was merely creating a de- 
mand which he could not supply. 
By the time the goods were ready 
he had stopped advertising, so 
people forgot all about them, and 
the sales were consequently very 
small. There was a.point he had 
overlooked —never to advertise 
what you haven’t got and can’t 
supply ! That man was surprised 
because his advertising didn’t 

y, but, under the circumstances, 

ow could it? Advertising what 
you haven't got is worse than not 
advertising what you have got. 
Had the advertising been delayed 
until the manufacturer was ready 
to meet the demand and the 
wholesalers were well supplied, 
the result would doubtless have 
been very different. 

In advertising some articles 
there is a point which should 
never be overlooked, but it often 
is. It is that the same ads will 
not suit both the retailer and the 
consumer. Advertising in trade 
papers is one thing, in newspapers 
another. You can’t hit the two 
birds with one stone, as it were. 
You have to convince the retailer 
that your goods will sell. You 
have to convince the consumer 


that he ought to buy. The lat- 


ter must be assured-of.the good qual- 
ity of your product, the former of its 
selling qualities. You are making a 
big mistake if you use the onead for 
both purposes, and the importance of 
this point should not be overlooked. 


_- ~—_ — 

SUNDAY READING FOR GERMANS, 

Some zealous Christians in Germany seek 
to supplant the —~ papers by issu- 
ing semi-religi literary papers, which 
reach the cabece rs by Saturday evening, 
and are intended to\furnish Sunday reading. 

They do not proposé to supplant the ed 
church paper, but to bring he tion, poetry, 
mons, studies on the Gospel and espisto Gicey 
lessons and the like, al wrtees from the 
standpoint of positive Christianity. These 
pe are said to have immense circulations. 

he oldest—the Sonntagsdote, of Stuttgart— 
begun as early as 1848, and edited by Pastor 
Ninck, has a subscription list of 110,000; the 
Sonntagsb/att, of the same city, has about 
the same number. Under the same name a 
similar journal is published in Berlin, by 
Pastor Held, which 1 issues 130,000 copies, 
while the Arbeiter frend, also published in 
the German capital, prints 135,000 ; the Sonn- 
tagsfreund, from the same city, edited by 
Pastor Evers, circulates 60,000, Some of thest 
Pa are more provincial in their scope ; 

ut even these are widely read, that for Han- 
over sqnerting 36,500 subscribers. The total 
circulation of Germany’s Sunday papers is 


said to go beyond the million mark.—Na- 
tional Advertiser, New York. 
—_———zOr- 


J. P. PRimLey, the chewing gum manu- 
facturer of Chicago, recently offered a prize 
of $100 for a design best calculated to ad- 
vertise his goods. 
above, entered by the Binner Engraving 
Company, carried off the honors. 
Eks’ 
thinks Primley’s gum better than a kiss. 


The picture reproduced 
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A JOURNALISTIC POEM. 
Some bardling of at least a generation and | 
a half ago put in verse his idea of newspapers. 
I remember seeing the production when a 
boy, and copy it below from an old book: | 
WHAT ARE NEWSPAPERS ? | 
Organs that gentlemen play, my boy, | 
To answer the taste of the day , my boy; 
Whatever it be, 
They hit on the key, 
And pipe in full concert away, my boy. 
News from all countries and climes, my boy; 
Advertisements, essays and rhymes, my boy, 
Mixed up with all sorts 
Of flying reports 
And published at regular times, my boy. 


Articles able and wise, my boy— 

At least in the editor's eyes, my boy— 
A logic so grand 
That few understand 

To what in the world it applies, my boy. 


| 

Statistics, reflections, reviews, my boy ; 

Little scraps to instruct and amuse, my bo ry 
And lengthy debate | 
Upon matters of state 

For wise-headed folk to peruse, my boy. | 


The funds as they were and are, my boy; 
The quibbles and quirks of the bar, my boy ; 
And every week 
A clever critique 
Of some rising theatrical star, my boy. 
List of all physical ills, my boy, 
Banished by somebody’s pills, my boy, 
Till you ask with surprise 
Why any one dies 
Or what's the disorder that kills, my boy. 


Who has got married to whom, my boy; 
Who were cut off in their bloom, my bey: : 
Who has had birth 
On this sorrow-stained earth 
And who totters fast to the tomb, my boy. | 


The prices of cattle and grain, my boy ; 
Directions to dig and to drain, my boy ; 
But 'twould take me too long | 
To tell you in song | 
A quarter of all they contain, my boy. 


—_—__ +o - — 
COMPETITOR, 

Competitor, now referring to one who 
strives with another to attain the same ob-| 
ject, originally meant just the opposite, and 
was used to describe one who assisted in 
carrying out ajointintention. Thus Shake- 
speare, in “ Anthony and Cleopatra,” says: 

‘ That thou, my brother, my competitor 
In top of all design, my mate in empire, 
Friend and companion in the front of war.”" 

— Keystone. 


MODERATELY 


- - +o 
A MODERATE VIEW 
STATED. 


experience of ~~ and it has 
not ye slight, is that the paper that goes | 
into the home is worth a hundred that do | 
not, and that a morning paper de/ivered at 
the home is worth a dozen evening papers 
and worth one thousand other papers sold 
in the street or on the street cars.- Thomas 
W. Dyas, Magager Circulation Department 
of toronto Mil. 


PERSONAL L PREJUDICE. 

The advertiser may not personally like a 
certain paper, but if it reaches the class who 
buy his wares, it is more than quixotic not to 
use it. Personal prejudice does not enter 
into intelligent advertising. 


the advertisement. 
} ° 


"ARRANGED BY STATES. 


INK, 
WAS IT A FR 
An English gentleman saw vp following 
advertisement in a paper: “ The Road to 
Wealth. Send twelve stamps to " The 
gentleman sent twelve stamps, and in return 
received minute instructions how to get to 
the Bank of England from any part of Lon- 

don.—National Advertiser. 


THE VALUE OF ANOTHER’S EYES. 

Strange eyes see points in a business that 
| the proprietor or manager is blind to. Hence 
the value of an outside wide-awake advertis- 
ing man, who has gumption enough to mix 
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| his and his employer’s ideas into business- 


bringing ads.—¥. Angus Mac Vonald. 


pena chennai 
PAID BOOK REVIEW. 

A certain paper, in a prospectus just sent 
us, makes this ingenious offer: ry) wes book 
review department will give favorable notices 
of any books sent us, at half the regular rate 
for reading notic es—namely, ro cents a line.”’ 
—It ashington (2. C.) Pathfinder. 

A + 
PROTECTING THE LANDSCAPE. 

The rural advertisement bill, now before 
| the British Parliament, is designed to pre- 
serve country landscapes from disfigurement 
by announcement of the virtues of soaps, 
plasters and other merchandise.—Nationad 
Advertiser 

7 ———— 
REASONS FOR BARGAINS. 

Nobody sells dollar things for 75 cents for 
the fun of it. Such sales exist from neces- 
sity, and are always wit!) a definite and hon- 
est reason, and that reason must be a part of 
/owler. 








Advertisements under this head 50 cents a line. 
Must be handed in one week in advance. 


MICHIGAN, | 





(; + RAND RAPIDS DEMOCRAT covers Western 
Michigan. 


MISSOURI. 


VERS the field - 8t. Joseph HERALD- 8.000 d. 
3000 8 9,000 w. 1.A COSTE, New York 


NEW YORK. 


Pp NenamTON: LEADER. 


C* 








] zine HAMTON LEADER, the tea table favorite. 





paper and the favorite family medium. 
3 full of live local and general news ; no boiler 


| INGHAMTON LEADEK, leading afternoon 
INGHAMTON LEADER, the home paper, filled 

plate, no fake features, at a legi 

€ ding the of ite « 





INGHAMTON LRADGR, first - class penny 
afternoon paper. Most important gay in 

, commanding the res nfi- 

readers and advertisers alike, both at 

home and ———. Daily 670: circulation covering 

every issue 1896. Weekly 

circulation weekly than all the other 

weeklies combined. THE 3. C. 

SPECIAL AGENCY, Sole Agts. Foreign Adver- 

tising, New York and Chicago. 


OHIO. 


D4 AYTON Morniwwe Times, Evenine 
WEEKLY Times-News, 14,000 daily, 
weekly. LA COSTE, New York. 
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NEws 


4,500 
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TEXAS. 


(jALVEsTON TRIBUNE. 





(jALVESTON TRIBUNE, a money winner. 





G ALVESTON TRIBUNE, the most influential. 





ALyvnetoN SMIBURE, rosperous ond w- 
Ge Leads th o aftarnood nm procession a 
GaLtrsTos 7 TRIBUNE makes money for it- 

self and will make it for you. 
pb. AY to date, with all modern mee 
A live ve paper for live poupte. 
Grae bs ay tl ows copy counts. 
lation large: owners 
in Texas. A dividend vine 7 on backed 
by the brains and ‘capital : of the city. 











pa- 
Basar ee 
and Bus. Man aes 
with teoeiel 


pAyr eprom TRIBU 1 Daily four 
pages, 
rig by the Ga! Galveston 
; Chas. Fowler, an 
Fred C 


= ky Baitor, wi Cc. 
Agency, sole agents 


WASHINGTON. 
GEATILE TIMES. 
w 
GEATILE TIMES is the best. 














Tien the home paper of Seattle's 60,000 


S*4 the yw - ireulati jai, 
& ¢ jon of an ovenin Tr 
north of San Francisco. y evening paper 


CANADA. 
86.0 >. 36.00 *yucbee es . 90 best pay 








in Prov. 


E. DESBAR. ad iow, 





‘Displayed | Advertisements. 
so cents a line; $r00 @ f @ page; 25 per cent 
extra for specified position—t/ granted. 
Must be handed in one week in advance. 


AGRICULTURE. 
BREEDER AND FARMER, Zanesville, O. 


DO YOU ‘mare bl ug A ye 


bamnesst If so, gy E~ o 

pene Semen oe EE ‘Giant ” 

Uur system is re T. J. CAREY &CO, 
City Hall Place, Ce cen. 


ARANTEED CIRCULATION. The cireula 











ony for 18%, who will PAY A REWARD oF $100 in 
and every case Sees © goam bo proven Gee 

the paper was not entitled to the rating accorded. 

EIGHT-HOUR HERALD, Chicago, 17,370. 


MAINE. 
0. C. ADVERTISER, Norway, Maine (local), 2,340. 


“FISHERS OF MEN” 


The shrewd advertiser who drops his 
Tenn., 








H. D. ‘LA COSTE, 


EASTERN REPRESENTATIVE, 38 Park Row.N.Y. 
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To Lawyers: 


THE ARGUS 
COMPANY ... 


will print your law cases at the 
following prices: 
Per page. 


| 55c. 
50c. 


Cover to be counted as two pages. 


Law Cases less than 
300 pp- (40 copies), 

Law Cases, 300 pp. a | 
over (40 copies), - 


These figures are for PLAIN, OR- 
DINARY LAW CASE WORK, 
and are for CASH (30 days). 


ANOTHER .... 
STRONG POINT 


The Argus Com a. will agree 
to DELIVER ORK WHEN 
PROMISED, which, in itself, is of 
the greatest importance to the legal 
fraternity. 


THE ARGUS CO. 
ALBANY, N. Y. 
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MORNING NEWS 


Is the only morning 
paper in Delaware. 
ad 
Published in Wilmington. 
* 
72,000 
POPULATION. 
s 


Does it need any bet- 
ter recommendation ? 


THE NEWS PUBLISHING CO. 
WILMINGTON, DEL. 
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THE y The Circulation 
TIMES | ote 


WILLIAMSPORT 


— and better Gazette 


every month, It is mod- and - 
ern, progressive and vigor- _ i ett n 
ous in its management, 
It won its nt high Is guaranteed to be as represented ; 
position on merit, and is 6,000 Daily, 


determined to maintain 4,000 Weekly. 
the lead. 


It is unequaled for ad-| For rates 


vertising purposes. |z and copies My » Lacoste, 


of the 


JOHN H. FARRELL, paper ‘tee Yor 


Editor and Proprietor. = address: 5a 
Albany, N. Y. S 
499999999999999999009999090999999999999990090 


EVERYWHERE 
| The Anaconda Standard 


is recognized as the leading Daily of the 
Central Northwest and the only news- 
paper in Montana that is strictly * 


A STATE PAPER. 
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12 Pages Daily. 16 Pages Sunday. 
te %& %& SEND FOR SAMPLE COPY. x * * ¥ 


E. KATZ, Eastern Agent, 
230 to 234 Temple Court, NEW YORK CITY. 
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Make . 
Advertising 


ec-e~<, 


THE 


Evening 
Journal 


OF JERSEY CITY, N. J., 


Was a daily visitor during 1806 
to no less than 


I 5, O35 Families 


in the wealthy suburban popula- 
tion of Hudson County. 
The MEDIUM that reaches 
15,035 families must pay 
advertisers. 


Fifteen thousand and ninetee 


was the actual average daily circulation 
for the entire year 1896. 


Fifteen thousand four hundred and ninety-six 


was the actual average daily circulation 
for the month of January, 1897, of the 


The Winner 


of the Printer Laureate Contest 
announced in the issue 


Ink for March toth 


will be 
of Prinrers’ 
Only one man can be the Printer 


Laureate, but every 

; 2 printer who is it 
‘ =e make 
come the possessor of one of 
that new type of press, the 


**CENTURY’”’ PONY. 


As for your newspaper, ther 


business to 
money should be- 


is no more economical way ot 
producing it than upon a.... 
*¢ MULTIPRESS”” or the 
‘*NEW MODEL.’’ 

Write us about it 





Campbell Printing 
‘Press & Mfg. Co. 


6 Madison Avenue, New York 
334 Dearborn Street, Chicago 


Des Moines Daily News 


NOT ESTIMATED, NOT CLAIMED, 
BUT PROVEN. AND SWORN TO. 


Eastern Office: 150 Nassau Street, New York. 
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THE FROZEN GRASP. 


Office of ‘‘ THE PLAINDEALER."’ ) 
NacoGpocuEs, TEX., Feb. 13, 1897. ( 
Printers Ink Jonson, New York 

DEAR Sir—Inclosed find draft on New York for $5.00 (five dollars), for 
which ship us, via Mallory Line, 100 pounds of news ink. We have been 
paying 8 cents for ‘*mud’’—cash with order, too. We gave the 8-cent man 
the ‘‘frozen grasp"’ last week, under advice from our foreman, who has 
used your inks before coming in our employ. He says they are good. Very 

truly, SPRADLEY & HENNING. 





Many publishers throughout the country labor under 


the impression that unless they pay high prices for their 


inks they will eventually get stuck. When I started in the 
ink business in January, 1894, there was not a newspaper 
in the United States, with the exception of one, that was 
not paying more than four (4) cents a pound for their news 
ink. The exception was one of the New York dailies, 
which consumed over two thousand (2,000) pounds a day, 
and made a yearly contract at that price. My competitors 
immediately began to howl that I was ruining the ink busi- 
ness, and that I could not last selling ink at such ridicu- 
lously low prices. To-day all of my competitors have 
either met my prices or gone below them, and are offering 
credit as an inducement. My prices still remain the same. 
I sell the best news ink ever produced in this world in 25- 
pound kegs for 6 cent$ a pound, and in 500-pound barrels 
at 4 cents a pound. My job ink is the finest under the 
sun, and is sold at 25 cents a 4%-pound can, with the ex- 
ception of Carmines, Bronze Reds and Fine Purples. For 
these I charge 50 cents a 4%-pound can. My terms are 
cash with the orders, otherwise I don’t send the ink. My 
warranty,that the inks must be found as represented, 
otherwise I buy them back. Send for my price list. 
Address, 
PRINTERS INK JONSON, 


8 Spruce Street, New York, 
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22 Years 


of continuous success 
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The Vickery & Hill List has been published 
for twenty-two years continuously. During 
all that period there has never been one year 
that the business has been conducted with a 
loss. Pretty good record, isn’t it? IT Has 
ALWAYS been kept to a HIGH STANDARD. IT 
HAS ALWAYS been SATISFACTORY to the sub- 
scribers and IT HAS ALWAYs been a source of 
profit to advertising patrons. From a very 
modest beginning it has grown to giant cir- 
culation and an advertising patronage aggre- 
gating last year but a trifle less than $200,000. 

It pays advertisers to be identified with 
successful mediums. : Pe 4 


The Vickery & Hill List 


WILL MAKE MONEY FOR YOU IF 
YOU USk& IT WITH THE RIGHT 
KIND OF AN ADVERTISEMENT 
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C, E. ELLIS, 


MANAGER OF THE ADVERTISING, 


401-402-403 Temple Court Bidg., New York City. 


J CHICAGO OFFICE: BOSTON OFFICE: 
903-4 Boyce Building, 55 Equitable Building, 
W. J. Kennepy in charge. E. R. Graves in charge. 
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The Book So Many Publishers Wish To Kill 





A Vermont Newspaper Man dissects the 
American Newspaper Directory 
and tells the truth about it. 


By Joseph Auld, in Burlington “News.” 


The 28th annual volume of the American 
Newspaper Directory—for 1896—has come to 
hand. ‘Twenty-seven years ago the first 
number of this now famous book came from 
the press—the first complete newspaper di- 
rectory ever printed. The brain that con- 
ceived this publication set its standard high, 
and it has steadily held the lead given to it 
by time and its author. In its more than 
quarter century of life it has done a greater 
service to the newspapers and the advertisers 
of the country than any other book of its 
kind, and it was never more vigorous, more 
valuable or more necessary to those interests 
than it is to-day. In this office it has be- 
come a necessity—a part of the equipment 
without which we could not get along. What- 
ever other book of reference is missing the 
American Newspaper Directory is always at 
hand. It is referred to daily, often many 
times a day, to answer questions of all kinds 
about the newspapers as well as about the 
geography and statistics of the country. 

The American Newspaper Directory is 
more than a mere list of newspapers; it is a 
work of reference of a hroaderkind. Asa 
gazetteer it has merits all its own as an up- 
to-date reference book in a newspaper office. 
As a catalogue of newspapers it is really an 
index to the cosmopolitan population and the 
diversified interests of this great country. Its 
28 annual volumes of newspaper facts furnish 
a comprehensive record of the growth of the 
country in population, business, wealth and 
intelligence during the most important period 
of our history. Wherever population con- 
centrated the newspaper followed, wherever 
business centered the trade journal appeared, 
and its record of these facts shows the growth 
and trend of population, immigration and 
business during that period. This record 
shows an increase from a little more than 
5,000 publications in a population of about 
35,000,000 in 1869 to over 20,000 papers and a 
population of 65,000,000 in 1896. The vast 
increase in number and diversity of business 
interest during this perjod is evidenced by 
the enormous increase in trade and business 
publications; the large immigration is shown 
by the remarkable growth of newspapers 
printed in foreign languages; the very grati- 
fying increase in education and general in- 
telligence is made clear by the much larger 


proportion of newspapers to population, the 
Sail greater increase fn their dpectagions and 


readers, and the great increase in high-class 
magazines and journals npounaliitg the 


learned professions, the arts, sciences and 
educational interests. 

The annual volumes of this great work, 
therefore, form complete indexes to the popu- 
lation, business and intelligence of the coun- 
try. The volume under consideration con- 
tains a catalogue of 20,630 newspapers print- 
ed in 27 different languages. That is to say, 

ides tbe nearly 19,000 papers printed in 
English, this country has a cosmopolitan 
population which supports more than 1,600 
papers printed, in whole or in part, in 26 for- 
eign languages, ranging in number from one 
each in Russian, Greek, Armenian and 
Cherokee to nearly 1,200 in German. These 
most interesting facts indicate clearly the 
scope of this volume and its value as a book 
of general information for the intelligent cit- 
izen. To the philosophical mind they fur- 
nish much food for thought and speculation. 
But while the book possesses a large degree 
of interest for the general citizen and the 
philosophical student, its peculiar value lies 
in the up-to-date information it conveys to 
the profession—that is to say, to advertisers 
and newspaper men. For this purpose a 
newspaper directory must contain all the in- 
formation necessary to guide an advertiser in 
the se of the publications catalogued, con- 
c:sely and accurateiy stated and arranged for 
quick and easy reference. 

It appears to us that the 27 annual volumes 
of the American Newspaper Directory have 
admirably filled these requirements in the 
past. Let us see how the present volume 
stands the test. After full examination we 
are quite prepared to say that in fullness of 
information it has no superior. Its contents 
embrace avery fact about the publications of 
the country that an advertiser needs to know. 
It leaves no question unanswered, either 
about the newspaper itself, or about the town, 
the county or the State wherein it is printed 
—the character of the business of the com- 
munity, its railroads or its surroundings. 
The main part of the book, the essential part, 
is the catalogue of newspapers by States, 
which occupies about 1,100 of the 1,400 pages. 
This part of the book includes a description 
of each State, with size and population; a 
map showing the divisions into Congressional 
districts, a gazetteer of the towns that have 
newspapers, with their business, their rail- 
roads, etc.; the names of their newspapers, 
with publishers’ and editors’ names, circula- 
t.ons and many other details, the whole giv- 
ing a fullness of information unapproached 
elsewhere. 

In the syst ic arrang of its facts, 
which + the task of reference an easy 
one, the American Newspaper Directory is 
unequaled. Every part a the book is class- 





ified, indexed and arranged alphabetically to 


the last analysis. Every State in the Union, 
every town that has a newspaper, every 
county, comes in alphabetical order; every 
newspaper spgcers by frequency of publica- 
tion and in alphabetical sequence, in its own 


town and State. In a separate grouping the 
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pers appear by counties; in another by 
vargest Circulations (5,000 and over), ar- 
ranged by States; Sunday Newspapers are 
catalogued together by States; Class Publi- 
cations, grouped and indexed, include all 
papers representing the various classes, trades 
and interests. It will be seen from this sum- 
mary how perfect the book is in its arrange- 
ment for reference and how easy it is for an 
advertiser to get at his facts. If he wants a 
list of papers to cover the whole country or 
any part of it ; if he wants only the papers of 
large circulation or the Sunday papers ; if he 
wants to appeal to the members of any trade, 
profession or class—be it the large classes 
with their hundreds of papers like religion or 
agriculture, or the German people, or to the 
small classes of one paper each that represent, 
for example, the interests of the prune pack- 
ers or the oologists—he can turn to them in- 
stantly by States and get all the information 
needed. In respect of system therefore it is 
an ideal book of reference and commends it- 
self to every observing person who has ex- 
amined it. 

In the matter of accuracy—of all things the 
most important—the American Newspaper 
Directory stands unapproached. It has no 
competitor, because no such attempt at accu- 
racy has ever been made. The annual re- 
vision of the book takes twelve months, and 
is one of the most intricate processes known 
to bookmaking. It has been said that no 
book ever came from the press free from er- 
rors, and perhaps this one is not. It is cer- 
tain, however, that few books get so much 
time, so much intelligent oversight, so many 
revisions to fr_c them from errors as this one 
In printing circulation ratings accuracy is of 
vital importance, and on this point the 
American Newspaper Directory maintains a 
fixed and unalterable Pee aan, 

is 


bring the meng to an honest basis. 


purpose has been adhered to with great cour- 
age in the face of much opposition and criti- 
cism from the newspapers, and the fight has 
been long and pon = In carrying out this 
purpose the publishers originated a plan of 
securing detailed circulation statements from 
the newspapers, and a scheme of ratings, 
which are well calculated to remove the diffi- 
culties now experienced and resolve the 
doubts about newspaper circulations. These 
detailed statements, if properly made and 
signed, are printed in the Directory, and 
sag — ay by a reward of $100 for errors or 
ies. The plan is so simple and easy that we 
can imagine only one reason for not making 
a statement—namely, that there is something 
toconceal. This plan is working a great re- 
form in newspaper ratings and itssnfluence 
is already felt in all ~ Sa offices and at 
every advertiser’s desk. Not all newspapers 
furnish circulation statements as yet, but 
every newspaper feels the pressure and sees 
the advantage of complete circulation rat- 
ings, while every advertiser feels that he is 
less liable to be swindled. In the absence of 
a detailed statement as called for, or in the 
presence of a defective one, ratings are made 
from the facts within the knowledge of the 
publishers of the Directory, with care and im- 
partiality, to safeguard the interests of the 
advertiser and, the honest publisher; and 
such is the iracy of these ratings that no 
man who has any large sum to invest in 
newspaper space can safely expend it without 
ascertaining the facts contained in the Amer- 
ican Newspaper Directory; we believe no 
large advertiser ever does. 

The facts about newspaper circulations are 
so hard to ascertain that it is a most difficult 
thing to test the accuracy of a newspaper di- 


rectory. It can be done only by taking 
cases within one’s own personal knowledge 
and reasoning from them to the wider field. 
Such a test was made in this office the other 
day. A bright advertising manager took 
issue with the writer of this as to the relative 
accuracy of the ratings of two newspaper di- 
rectories, the American and one other. Sev- 
eral papers that had not furnished detailed 
reports were chosen for a test, and the dis- 
utants agreed as to their real circulations. 

he directories were then examined and in 
every case the American came nearest to 
the figures agreed upon, giving a conserva- 
tive rating in each case, in only one case 
overshooting the mark and then only by a 
trifling percentage. The other book rated 
every paper much too high, some of them at 
more than double the circulation they were 
enfitled to. Here was a test that sustained 
the contention of the writer that the Ameri- 
can Newspaper Directory is the most accu- 
rate, and that its ratings are made in the in- 
terests of the advertiser and the honest pub- 
lisher. 

We have in the foregoing recorded our 
opinion of the American Newspaper Direct- 
ory and our reason fr it, based upon a thor- 
ough examination. We have also given the 
results of a comparison between it and one 
of the best of its rivals, with a friend of the 
rival to guard its interests. We will now 
give the opinion of an expert, a man who 
personally deals with more papers than any 
other advertiser—a man who would be con- 
ceded by every advertiser and newspaper 
man as an unprejudiced and well-informed 
authority. Said this man a few days ago in 
response to a question about the vanes this 
Directory and its necessity to an advertiser: 
“ It is worth more than all others combined. 
No large advertiser can afford to do business 
without it. He would better have it than all 
the others.” 

The newspaper directory is one of the mod- 
ern aids to the development of business. As 
the pioneer directory and the originator of 
newspaper ratings the American Newspaper 
Directory has done the advertisers and the 
newspapers of the country a great service— 
greater than most of them think—a service 
that the advertiser of to-day cannot appreciate 
without considering the difficulties he would 
labor under if no American Newspaper Di- 
rectory had ever been printed, with the rare 
courage and force it has behind it. It is not 
as the pioneer, however, but as the leader— 
not for its past but for its present—that we 
sound its praises, Asa newspaper man for 
more than twenty years, as an advertiser 
and a student of advertising during the same 
period, the writer of this article has used all 
the newspaper directories. Intimate ac- 
quaintance has led him to rely upon the 
American more than upon all others. It is 
kept constantly at hand for daily reference. 
No other directory can take its place; no 
other is needed. 

The American Newspaper Directory, there- 
fore, stands, as it has always stood, the first 
and best of newspaper directories—the only 
one which cannot be ignored, the only one 
which every advertiser must have. 

The volume under review is a well printed 
and strongly bound octavo of 1,400 pages 
with a full page frontispiece portrait of its 
publisher, that veteran in the science an 
practice of advertising, George P. Rowell— 
the man who has done more than any other 
to make advertising for the newspaper and to 
illuminate the path of the advertiser, It is 

ublished by Geo. P. Rowell & Co., and will 
S sept carnage paid on receipt of five dollars. 
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1897 -=- WHEELS -- 1897 





IF YOU HAVE WHEELS 


REMEMBER THAT 


| ™ St. Louis Star | 


REACHES MORE WHEELMEN, 
DOES MORE FOR WHEELING, 


THAN ANY OTHER ST. LOUIS NEWSPAPER. 
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For 1897 model RATES, 


Ask “EIKER,” 


148 Tribune Building, New York City. { 
i 
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‘*All men are liars.”’ 


At least it is reported that a certain 
reputable gentleman once said so. And, asa matter 
of fact, truth is not so common as to be cheap. 


HERE ARE A FEW FACTS: 


Tue Crry or ToLepo has a population of 1 30,000, 
23 lines of railroads, 500,000 people in tributary 


territory, and only one morning newspaper—a 
The 
T C i 
oledo Commercial 


Publishes exclusive Associated Press Reports, com- 


unique condition. 


plete special correspondence, and all the local news 
every day in the year. 

WE SELL ADVERTISING stRICTLY ON THE BASIS 
OF CIRCULATION. You pay only for what you get, 


and get what you pay for. We sell only what we 
have, and GUARANTEE WHAT WE SELL. 
The development of the immense oil fields of 


Northwestern Ohio has put more money in circula- 


. . bed - 

tion there than in any other section of the country. 
IF YOU HAVE SOMETHING GOOD—TALK IT. 
Let us know what you want to say, and see 


what it will cost you. 
THE TOLEDO COMMERCIAL COMPANY. 


7 
W. E. SCOTT, Eastean Aovertisina Representative, 


American Tract Building, New York. 
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Cestation 


of the 


Philadelp hia 
“Press” 


The number of copies of the daily 
‘*Press”’ sold and paid for, exclusive 
of returns, damaged copies or ex- 
changes, was 


150 greater each day 


during 1896 than in 1895. The AVER- 
AGE CIRCULATION for the best 
month of 1896 was 70,756. The cir- 
culation of the ‘‘ Sunday Press” was 


16% 0% greater each Sunday 


in 1896 than in 1895. The greatest 
number of copies printed on any 
one Sunday in 1896 was 165,100, 
and the average circulation of the 
best month was 157,490. 
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= How Much and What Kind? = 
S Quantity and quality. Some papers have a big & 
o circulation—such as it is. Others have a good ©) 
@ kind—what there is of it. S 
© : 1. © 
os = 
» Womankind’se 
@ 
<4 . Ma a 
@ circulation is more than you would expect for ® 
&) the price, and it’s the kind the general adver- @) 
= tiser wants. S 
: os 
@) What Kind? 3) 
i) We put especial emphasis upon the quality. ©, 
@ WoMANKIND reaches the homes of the middle ©, 
s classes; people of intelligence and integrity; ©) 
@ the active, progressive people who make Amer- & 
2) ica what it is. It especially interests the house- ©) 
© wife and mother—the woman who superintends © 
& the family outlay. It turns her mind to the @ 
va y y = 
© practical things of life, and gives advertisers & 
© the opportunity of striking while she is in the & 
2 right frame of mind. @ 
© €&) 
$=> =< 
© How Much? @) 
< 3) 
© WomMANKIND reaches at least 40,000 subscribers © 
&, every month» During the month of January 2) 
& 7,323 new, paid-in-advance subscribers were ©, 
&, added to our list. It’s a growing paper; more ie) 
© people read it every month; they like it better, © 
© and advertisers get better results. 2) 
S eae ; © 
= n 4 
@ »THE HOSTERMAN PUBLISHING CO., @) 
SB SPRINGFIELD, OHIO. e 
4 NEW YORK: CHICAGO: <9 
&) 1227 American Tract Society Building. 50 Hampshire Block. & 
= A 
© ©) 
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: | @ A Little Black Man 


- often attracts attention, but 


A Little Black Ink 


that appeared on the 36th page of Printers’ Ink 
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in its issue of February 3, 1897, is attracting 
; =| widespread attention among judicious adver- 


tisers to the = 


0 


Chicago Dispatch 


By JOS. R. DUNLOP. 
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Here is a reproduction of a part of the article, 


OD 100 


written after Mr. Geo. P. Rowell had made a 
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close personal investigation of Chicago news- 
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papers. 


Sen. net sepacent, © clearly ateten 
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“ The three Chicago papers of largest issue are now 
the Record, Newsgnd Disrpatcu. The last-named is 
= making a wonderful growth in daily sales, and ap- 
pears to be really and truly the Jeople’s paper. The § 
DispaTcu is very close to the Chicago heart, and its 
net advertising rates are even lower than those of 
the Record.” 
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HOME OFFICE: 


@ASTERN OFFICE: 115-117 Fifth Avenue, 


517 Temple Court, New York, Chicago. ‘2 
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SyEwSPAPER® A yewSPAPER 


THE PLAIN TRUTH" “THE PLAIN TRUTH" 








** Princess of the Plains.” 


Wichita Eagle 


PRINTS 


10,000 to 12,000 


COPIES DAILY. 


It never resorted to any schemes to boom its circu- 
lation, to be followed by a collapse. Its subscription 
list is mad up of CASH SUBSCRIBERS. ; 

It don’t have any D. H.’s on its list. It has no 
local advertising solicitors. It is a live, up-to-date, 
progressive and aggressive daily. Is growing greater 

each successive year in the hearts of its constituency. 
It adds new names to its list each mail. It has a field 
of its own, and is ‘*‘ Monarch of all it surveys.” 

It is published in the only actual wholesale city in 
the State. 

These are some of its achievements, accomplish- 
ments and virtues. 

Intelligent advertisers know what value to place 
on a publication of this kind. | 
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23,709 COPIES DAILY 


has been the average number of ** TIMES” 
circulated each day for the months of October, 
November and December, 18096. 


"© Kansas City Times 


is the most popular paper in the West to- 
day, and enjoys a larger number of readers 
than any other Democratic daily of the met- 
ropolitan class west of St. Louis. Kansas 
City is the gateway and fountain head for 
supplies to the entire West. Her 26 rail- 
roads make her one of the greatest distributing 
points inthe world. The Times is her greatest 
morning paper and thoroughly covers the West. 
It is the largest in point of circulation, greatest 
in popular favor, and can and does give the 

advertiser better returns for his investment. 
Rates in prgportion to circulation lower 

than any other Western paper. Write to 

THE TIMES PUBLISHING CO., 
Kansas City, Mo. 
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who has traveled in tne 
West and they will tell 
you that they saw.... 








The Salt Lake 
Tribune 


--sEeverywhere..., 








Largest circulation between 
Denver and San Francisco. 
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Don’t Ignore 


the women in advertising. The most paying 


advertising is that which is addressed to and 
interests the women, 

Legitimate advertising addressed exclu- 
sively to men is seldom very successful. 

The women are often the financiers, al- 
ways the purveyors, for the family. 


Toeaamsivnn Ocreet Cars 


If you want to know more, write us. 


4 
GEO. KISSAM & CO. 


253 Broadway, New York. 
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From ARTEMAS WARD, Advertising Manager ENocn 


MORGAN Sons Co., NEw York, proprietors of SAPOLIO. 


Seetetese 


ONLY ONE ANSWER. 


Messrs. Geo. KissaAmM & Co. 
Dear Sirs: 
Who leads in Street Car Advertising ? 


Our cards are in all your cars. 





Are we Ssat.sfied with your service ? 


Our cards are in all your cars. 





Does Street Car Advertising pay ? 


Our cards are in all your cars. 





t4#eees 
Sapolio has the largest sale in 
the world in scouring soap. They 


are one of the oldest Street Car 


Advertisers. 
- GEO. KISSAM & CO. 
253 Broadway, New York. 
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Brent Good 


Says: | 
“ We consider Street | 
Car Advertising rightly 
done as a valuable ad- 
junct to our newspaper 
work, and a first-class 
medium in itself. Our 
experience with Geo, 
Kissam & Co. has been that they thoroughly 
understand how to properly and honorably 
conduct their business. We have found no- 





where such a perfect system, such a square 
_ response for bills rendered and such a novelty 
as receiving more than we are charged for, 
that while we have dropped out of some cars, |} 
we have increased our line with Gro. Kissam & | 
Co., and they are now doing nine-tenths of our i 
Street Car Advertising, and our only regret is 
the other tenth.” 
>ddsZzEC CE 


Brent Good has made Carter’s Little 
Liver Pills famous. You can do the same 
with your business. Consult us for the 
Street Car Advertising end of it. 


GEO. KISSAM & CoO. 


253 BROADWAY, N.Y. 


My 
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* *& IN THE * * 


32 YEARS 


that we have been in the 
advertising business, we 
never were in better shape 
than now to give adver- 
tisers the kind of service 
necessary to produce the 
greatest results at the 
smallest cost ss 
If this is the kind of serv- 
ice you want, write to 
The Geo. P. Rowell %.% .%.%.% 


% % & Advertising Company, 
%2#50 Spruce St., N. Y..%% 
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